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T WAS a happy thought of the Directors 
of the Grand Central Art Galleries to 
set forth at this time a retrospective exhibi- 
- tion of important paintings by John Singer 
Sargent, and its felicity was proved oppor- 
tune by the interest manifested. 

The name of John Singer Sargent is one 
to conjure with on the continent of Europe 
as well as in this country, but since Mr. 
Sargent has stopped contributing to the 
current exhibitions and has discontinued 
painting portraits he has gradually come to 
be reckoned by some among those who are 
out-of-date. With his works the younger 
generation—that most remarkable younger 
generation which has grown up, unbelievable 
as it may seem, since the Great War—has 
had scarcely more than a bowing acquain- 
tance. Furthermore, it is quite customary 
for those who determine current evaluation 
to withhold applause until an artist has 
passed beyond, fearful lest history may prove 
them wrong. What is more, there is a 
tendency in America’s greatest art center 
(for this New York may claim to be) to 
scoff at the art which has been and to pro- 
claim supreme merit in the monstrosities 
parading under the term of Modernism 
today. If we wish art to flourish on this 
side of the Atlantic, it is absolutely essential 
that we patronize our own and give to living 
painters, sculptors and others of the pro- 
fession, their due meed of honor while they 
are among us. And if we would stem the 
output of gross ugliness with which we are 
today frequently confronted, it must be 
through works of supreme beauty and dignity 
such as Sargent has given us, rather than 
through argument and wordy discussion. 


Life has many sides, and in no place 
perhaps is life more many-sided than in 
New York, but as there is a dignity, a 
magnificence, and at times a sense of holiness 
in that greatest of our American cities, 
despite its squalor and vulgarity, so there 
is a nobility, a grace, a culture in our 
American life of today which represents 
the best in modern civilization and is worthy 
of remembrance. It is this which Sargent 
has interpreted. ‘The portraits in the Grand 
Central exhibition (which, by the way, he 
assembled himself) were for the most part 
of men and women of the so-called upper 
classes, those who through birth or through 
fortunate accident or attainment acquired 
an enviable position in the world—men and 
women whom the humblest would lke to 
know or to have known. Such, as a rule, 
are they who have been pictured by the 
great portrait painters of all time. 

It is generally understood that a portrait 
painter puts something of himself in ail 
of his pictures. Every portrait which has 
come from Mr. Sargent’s hand has distine- 
tion of style, an air of aristocracy. 

John Singer Sargent was born in Florence 
in 1856 of American parents. His father 
was a physician; his mother painted, not 
professionally but as a pastime, and pos- 
sessed a distinct gift for art. He grew up 
amid those great monuments of art in 
Florence in an atmosphere of culture, refine- 
ment and beauty in a home where intel- 
lectuality controlled. At eighteen, after 
having studied somewhat at the Florence 
Academy, he presented himself at the studio 
of Carolus-Duran in Paris seeking instruc- 
tion, offering in testimony of his sincerity 
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of purpose a modest portfolio of drawings. 
Duran accepted him, and in a short time 
the pupil outstripped the master. But 
Sargent was an earnest student. He did 
not employ short cuts to art; he went the 
long road of hard study. He has never, 
if we are rightly informed, found delight in 
technical trickery, and the appearance that 
his works give of easy achievement is 
bought at the price of endless effort. 

But Sargent was abundantly endowed at 
birth with genius, and, like others of his 
ilk, he came early into his own. He arrived, 
as it were, while many of his contemporaries 
were still groping their way onward. His 
fascinating painting, ““The Oyster Gather- 
ers,’ now in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, and his charming interpreta- 
tion of the Garden of the Luxembourg, were 
painted when he was in his twenties. Almost 
as soon as he began exhibiting he was 
recognized as a great painter, and great 
he has been from that day to this, and 
great he will be long after our generation 
passes, for none could stand in the presence 
of the forty or more portraits which con- 
stituted the major part of the exhibition 
at the Grand Central Galleries without 
realizing the kinship of these works with 
the works of the masters of the past which 
—to use Jefferson’s standard of immortality 
—‘venerations have agreed to admire.” 

To choose among these portraits those of 
supreme merit would be impossible. Each 
was different; each had its distinguishing 
characteristics. It has always been quite 
as possible to vigorously like and violently 
dislike Sargent’s portraits, to be allured or 
repelled by them, as it is or would be by 
the individuals they represent. Much de- 
pends upon a reading of character. Some- 
thing, it may fairly be supposed, is to be 
laid to the contribution which the sitter 
himself or herself provided. The greatest 
of portrait painters could not be expected 
to be in sympathy with all of his sitters. 

Perhaps it was this complete sympathy 
which gives to the painting of his sister, 
“The Lady with the Rose,” a work pro- 
duced in 1888, its special winning charm and 
loveliness. More than the majority of 
Sargent’s portraits this painting is permeated 
by a spiritual quality, and its sheer loveliness 
wins it an affectionate place in the hearts as 
well as the esteem of the observers. 
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The portrait of Major Higginson, that 
great citizen of Boston whom all Americans 
may proudly and hopefully claim as the 
type of Americanism at its best, is also a 
noble painting, a great work of art, a personi- 
fication if you will—a portrait by which all 
patriotic Americans of the present day would 
be glad to be judged, by those who are to 
follow. Some may say that this portrait is 
a little in the style of the great English 
school of the eighteenth century, and so it 
is. Sargent is not one who has disregarded 
tradition; to the contrary, he has built 
upon it. He is all familiar with the masters 
of the past and their ways, but he speaks 
his own language, the language of his time 
and ours. In this portrait of Major Higgin- 
son he has, through sympathy and con- 
summate art, produced a work of superb 
quality and profound significance, a work 
which through its very vitality and human 
appeal dominates without aid of so-called 
pictorial accessories. The pose is essentially 
easy. There is reserve in the facial expres- 
sion, but the eyes meet those of the observer 
with penetrating intentness, the eyes of the 
keen observer of life, of an alert idealist. 
This portrait, it will be remembered, was 
painted for and is owned by Harvard 
University, which likewise is rich in the 
possession of the portraits of Charles W. 
Ehot, President-emeritus, and of President 
Lowell, both of which were included in this 
exhibition. 

Included also in this notable showing was 
his amazing portrait of the late Joseph 
Pulitzer, a wonderful characterization, set 
forth with that brilliancy of skill which we 
associate with Sargent’s work and which, 
through its very cleverness, is apt to sweep 
one off one’s feet and preclude a due apprecia- 
tion of greater merits. The portrait of 
John Hay, lent by his son, which was painted 
in Washington about the same time as the 
portrait of Roosevelt which hangs in the 
White House, is in this same class, a marvel- 
ous Impersonation. 

Notable also in the collection were the 
portraits of Mr. Edward Robinson, Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, who 
is seen standing near book shelves from 
which he has apparently just turned; and 
the portrait of General Leonard A. Wood, 
which is of practically the same date as the 
Roosevelt and Hay portraits. 


Courlesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


MRS. MARQUAND 
BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY MR. ALLAN MARQUAND 
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a citizen of the world, and as Mrs. Meynell, 
in her introductory essay to the monumental 
work on Sargent, published in 1903 by 
William Heineman of London, points out 


Mr. Sargent is essentially a cosmopolitan, 
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of defiance, at least in the women. ... In 
the ‘Javanese Dancer’ the flat-footed, flat- 
handed action of the extreme East is 
rendered with delightful, amused and sym- 
pathetic appreciation, the long code of 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


PORTRAIT OF HON. JOHN HAY 


LENT BY MR, 


when he paints a portrait of an individual 
he indicates his subject’s nationality instine- 
For example, to quote Mrs. Meynell: 
“Tt is evident that Mr. Sargent has keen 
sight for the signs of the races. 


tively. 


There is 
as it were a knack of Spain in his Jaleo, 
something neither Italian nor oriental, but 
proper to the spirit of the populace in this 
one somewhat 


peninsular—a deep-toned 


gayety, a laugh in grave notes, and a kind 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


CLARENCE L, HAY 


Italian conventions disappears. . . . When 
Mr. Sargent paints an American the eye 
has the look of America; the national habit 
is in figure and head. No caricaturist has 
so much as attempted this aspect because 
a caricaturist apparently never sees it, but 
he thinks he sees something else—happily, 
for the real signs of nation and race are too 
fine and good for inhuman burlesque; we 
may be glad to see them reserved for worthy 
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and in truth more humorous eyes. Every 
man in his humor is every man in the humor 
of his fathers and of the soil. In like manner 
Mr. Sargent paints an English woman with 
all the accents, all the negatives, all the 
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in its receding forehead and small chin. 
The Hebrew portraits present more obvi- 
ously, but also not less subtly, the charac- 
teristics of race. So do all those pictures or 
drawings in which Italians are studied: the 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY GENERAL WOOD 


sight things that are partly elegant and 
partly dowdy—one can hardly tell which of 
these two—the characteristics that remove 
her further than any other woman from the 
peasant and the land, further than an 
artificial Parisian. . And purely French, 
with the French character lying out of the 
view of the caricaturist, is the fine, clear 
portrait of Madame Gautreau, the firm and 
solid profile, with decision, not weakness, 


laugh of the ‘young man pulling a rope’ is 
perfectly national.” 

To this Mrs. Meynell adds: “‘The race, 
nevertheless, does not overpower the least 
of the personal traits that are, personally, 
worthy of record. Mr. Sargent takes at 
times a sudden view, and thus 
permanent, too singly, one aspect of an 
often altering face.” This writer suggests 
that occasionally the impression recorded 


makes 
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PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT LOWELL 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. PHIPPS ¢ 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY MR. PHIPPS 


YD WINSTON 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


PORTRAIT OF MAJOR HIGGINSON 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY HARVARD UNIVERS 
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may hap to be-too much of the instant. 
“T rather report another’s murmuring,” 
she says, ““than my own, if I aver that he 
tells us in a portrait now and then such a 
fact as that a man has or has not slept well.” 

Referring to Mr. Sargent’s method, Mrs. 
Meynell recalls what James Russell Lowell 
said once of one of his own contemporary 
authors: ““The many cannot miss his mean- 
ing, and only the few can find it.” The 
many, she avers, cannot miss the life of 
Sargent’s painting; the masterly method 
that brings that life to light is only for 
students to understand, or even only for 
painters. It is not necessary, she declares, 
that the laity should know much of this, 
holding that much that is said’ about 
technique out of the studios is little to the 
purpose. 

Gilbert Stuart is said to have declared 
upon one occasion that he painted works of 
God and left clothing and the like to the 
mantua-makers, but Sargent has never 
disdained to paint clothing, and few, it 
must be admitted, have painted it so well. 
In his women’s portraits materials are 
exquisitely rendered but never, let it be 
remarked, at the sacrifice of personality or 
expression; to the contrary, dress with Sar- 
gent is utilized to emphasize this note of 
individuality. For example, that memorable 
portrait of the late Mrs. Henry White, a 
portrait in which she is seen gowned all in 
white, standing with perfect composure, 
reticence and grace before the staring multi- 
tudes. Or take his lovely portraits of Mrs. 
Marquand, Miss Mary Garrett, Mrs. 
Thomas Lincoln Manson, each with its 
air of complete detachment and yet delight- 
fully courteous mien, the gowns those of 
past decades, fashions long out of date, but 
belonging to the subjects and adapted to 
pictorial interpretation. 

Sargent is not renowned for sentiment, but 
his portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Field, lent by 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
is one of the most touching interpretations 
of comradeship in old age that has ever been 
made. It is a portrait in which there is 
the note of the universal. ‘This same note 
is found in his portrait of Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, a portrait which claims and_ holds 
attention as few portraits of today do, a 
picture profoundly personal, full of character, 
vital in the extreme—a beautiful work. 
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There were three children’s portraits m 
this exhibition but not children alone, and 
as a painter of children Sargent has excelled. 
Is there anything lovelier today, for instance, 
than his “Beatrice Goelet,’”’ his ‘‘ Honorable 
Laura Lister,” or his ‘‘Honorable Victoria 
Stanley?” But fortunately this exhibition 
at the Grand Central Galleries included the 
portrait of Mrs. Edward L. Davis and her 
son, a charming composition exquisitely 
rendered; and the portrait of Homer Saint- 
Gaudens and his mother, in which the present 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, then 
a lad of six or eight years of age, is seen 
seated in a chair, listening rather petulantly 
to the story which his mother reads him 
from a book on her lap. The portrait of 
Mrs. Phipps and baby Winston was also 
in this notable exhibition, but somehow 
Sargent does not seem to have compre- 
hended in this work infancy, and here one 
feels a little overstraining of the style of the 
English eighteenth century. 

Much has been said of Sargent’s ability 
to seize upon those characteristic features 
which go to emphasize likeness, an ability 
which at times, some claim, has led him to 
the verge of caricature. There are also 
those who would insist that he is first a 
psychologist, and that he deliberately ana- 
lyzes his sitters and sets forth simply his 
own deductions—a composite of varying 
expressions, as it were, which makes them 
good or bad, flippant or serious as he himself 
infers. In all probability this is only half 
true, for what Mr. Sargent undoubtedly 
does is to paint what he sees. Upon this 
point he has always been insistent. When 
a fellow painter explained to him a couple 
of years ago a complicated method of attain- 
ing through the medium of a whirling wheel, 
complementary values, Mr. Sargent listened 
to him attentively until the explanation 
was done and then said with open-eyed 
wonder, ““But, man, why do not you paint 
what you see?” 

It is Mr. Sargent’s good fortune to have 
keen vision, to see not only accurately but 
understandingly, in other words, to know 
what he sees and be able to set it down. 
Prof. John Van Dyke, in his book on “ Ameri- 
can Painting and Its Traditions,” published 
by Scribner and Sons in 1919, had the 
following to say in this connection: 
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HON. MRS. FREDERICK GUEST 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY MRS, PHIPPS 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD ROBINSON, ESQ. 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY MR. ROBINSON 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. AND MRS. FIELD 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
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“Tf I apprehend Sargent rightly, such 
theory of art as he possesses is founded in 
observation. Some fifteen years ago, in 
Gibraltar, at the old Cecil Hotel, I was 


dining with him. That night, as a very 


would place him in measured agreement 
with Henry James, whose definition of art 
has been quoted many times: ‘Art is a point 
of view, and a genius a way of looking at 
things.’” 


Courlesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


MRS. AUGUSTUS HEMENWAY 


LENT BY MRS. 


unusual thing, Sargent talked about paint- 
ing—talked of his own volition. He sug- 
gested his theory of art in a single sentence: 
“You see things that way’ (pointing slightly 
to the left) ‘and I see them this way’ (point- 
ing slightly to the right). He seemed to 
think that would account for the variation 
or peculiarity of eye and mind, and with 
a manner of doing—a personal method— 
there was little more to art. Such a theory 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


HEMENWAY 


“A painter who has been looking at 
human heads for many years sees more than 
the man who casually looks up to recognize 
an acquaintance on the street. I do not 
mean that he sees more ‘character’-—that is 
more scholarship or conceit, or pride of 
purse or firmness of will or shrewdness of 
thought, but merely that he sees the physical 
conformation more completely than others 
do. Every one sooner or later moulds his 
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LAKE OHARA 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY FOGG ART MUSEUM 


own face. It becomes marked or set or 
shaped in response to continued methods of 
thinking and acting. When that face comes 
under the portrait painter's eye, he does 
not see the scholar, the banker, the senator, 
the captain of industry; but he does see, 
perhaps, certain depression of the cheek or 
lines about the eyes or mouth in contractions 
of the lips or protrusions of the brow or 
jaw that appeal to him strongly because 
they are cast in shadow or thrown up sharply 
in relief of light. These surface features he 
paints, perhaps, with more emphasis than 
they possess in the original because they 
appeal to him emphatically, and presently 
the peculiar look that indicates the character 
What the look may 
indicate, or what kind of phase of character 
may be read in or out of the look, the 
portrait-painter does not know or care. 
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of the man appears. 


He paints what he sees and has as little 
discernment of a character as of a mind. 
He gives, perhaps, without knowing their 
meaning, certain protrusions and recessions 
of the surface before him and lets the result 
tell what it may. In the production of the 
portrait accurate observation is more than 
half the battle. If a painter sees and knows 
his subject thoroughly, he will have little 
trouble in telling what he sees and knows; 
and to say of Sargent that he observes 
rightly and records truly is to state the case 
in a sentence.” 

On the other hand, Royal Cortissoz, in 
his essay on Sargent in that delightful book 
of essays, ““Art and Common Sense,” like- 
wise a Scribner publication, says: “‘In the 
light of the long procession of portraits which 
he has put to his credit, it seems to me that 
if there is a living painter in whose interpre- 


MRS. HENRY WHITE—neé Margaret Stuyvesant Rutherford JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY HON. HENRY WHITE 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. EDWARD L. DAVIS AND HER SON JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LE 


BY MR. LIVINGSTON DAVIS 
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tations of character confidence can be 
placed, it is Sargent. His range is appar- 
ently unlimited. He has painted Carmen- 
cita in all the pomp and insolence of her 
mundane beauty; and not only in the 
“Miss Beatrice Goelet’ but in the ‘Hon. 
Laura Lister,’ the ‘Homer Saint-Gaudens,’ 
the ‘Master Goodrich, and ‘The Boit 
Children,’ he has treated adolescence with 
the most searching understanding. He has 
painted men and women in their prime and 
in their old age, and in whatever walk of 
life he has found them, he has apprehended 
them with the ‘seeing eye’ that is half the 
battle. Actors, actresses, lawyers, architects, 
soldiers, painters, statesmen, poets, noble- 
men, commoners, men of affairs, and nobodies 
—all these has he painted and painted well; 
and, besides, he has portrayed the woman of 
fashion, in her infinite variety, with incom- 
parable elegance and penetration.” 

Referring to the historic exhibition of 
Sargent’s work that was held in Boston 
some years ago, Mr. Cortissoz said: “‘I 
remember with what human interest the 
hall seemed filled. It was as though one 
were witnessing a great levee or other 
ceremonial, crowded with beautiful and 
distinguished personalities, and murmurous 
with living voices. Nowhere in that assem- 
blage did the note seem forced.” 

This was equally true of the exhibition 
in the Grand Central Galleries, and this it 
was, it may well be believed, that recalled 
visitors to this exhibition again and again. 
The private view was attended, it is reported, 
by approximately eight thousand persons, 
and though subsequently an admission fee 
of one dollar was charged, at no time was 
the gallery other than thronged. Such is 
the appeal of art and personality. To be 
sure, the busses on Fifth Avenue bore a 
notice announcing the exhibition, and 
refreshing were these signs to the eyes of 
those who longed for art of this sort to not 
only receive its due of praise and apprecia- 
tion but to be known to the people. The 
Sargent exhibition at the Grand Central 
Galleries was talked about and discussed 
(knowingly and otherwise) at dinner tables, 
in clubs, in the schools, on the streets. For 
once an exhibition of art became in the great 
metropolis of New York a stirring event, 
not by clever advertising, not through the 
usual means of catching public attention 
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and inducing attendance, but through the 
sheer merit of the art itself which was 
displayed. 

It has been said that there is not one but 
two Sargents—the one who paints portraits, 
the other who does great mural decorations. 
If one’s eyes were to be trusted, this exhibi- 
tion plainly showed that there were not two 
but three Sargents, for here were not merely 
portraits but paintings in water color and 
in oil of the outdoor world, quite different 
in character and style from the same master’s 
works in portraiture. Another great por- 
trait painter, when chided one day with not 
painting landscapes, replied that she could 
not draw well enough, and it is told of 
Sargent that after having worked for a 
time unsuccessfully on a subject including 
a ship in the process of building, he threw 
down his brushes in disgust, declaring that 
he could “only paint people.” 

But for sheer sport Mr. Sargent has 
painted landscapes and outdoor subjects, 
and occasionally in these he has attained a 
great height, as, for example, his camp 
picture, “Camp Fire,” lent by Mr. Thomas 
A. Fox, which was shown a year or two ago 
at the annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts; also his ‘‘ Lake 
O'Hara,” done on an expedition to the Far 
West and lent by the Fogg Art Museum. 
In quite a different vein are his “ Venetian 
Interior,” “The Venetian Beadstringers,” 
and “‘A Street in Venice,” all of which are 
more or less permeated by the Italian style, 
a style of quiet elegance and reticent hiding 
of technical skill. 

And besides these, more akin to the land- 
scapes and outdoor pictures, were eleven 
water colors, ten of which were lent by the 
Worcester Art Museum—again playtime 
works—of keenest interest to his painter 
colleagues but less well received or compre- 
hended by the general public, works which 
company well with water colors by Winslow 
Homer, but which are perhaps a little too 
insistently vigorous to make good compan- 
ions, for the emphasis is on things rather 
than effects. Again Mr. Sargent has painted 
what he has seen, but without regard to the 
personal equation. 

Those who had the privilege of seeing 
this great exhibition in New York must not 
regard it as in any wise complete or as 
giving more than an intimation of the power 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. anv MRS. I. N. PHELPS STOKES 
BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY MR. PHELPS STOKES 
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PORTRAIT OF EX-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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of the painter, for of necessity much was 
left out. The French own his “Carmen- 
cita,” the Tate Gallery has his ‘Carnation, 
Lily, Lily, Rose,” the Boit Children are in the 
Boston Museum; Mr. Marquand is in the 
Metropolitan Museum; his Roosevelt por- 
trait is in the White House at Washington; 
his Coventry Patmore is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, and, wonder of 
wonders, his Wertheimer group is now in 
the National Gallery in that city; his “Four 
Doctors” are at Johns Hopkins; his portrait 
of Miss Cary Thomas is at Bryn Mawr, 
besides which many of his works are in 
private ownership in Great Britain, and 
among these are some of his noblest accom- 
plishments. For instance, his portrait of 
Lord Ribblesdale; his delightful group of 
“Lady Elcho, Mrs. Tennant and Mrs. 
Adeane;” another large group, “The Misses 
Hunter,’ besides ‘Beatrice Goelet”? and 
“The Honorable Laura Lister,’ previously 
mentioned. 

When it comes to the matter of Sargent’s 
style, to what it is makes his pictures what 
they are, we prefer to leave the discussion 
to those who have made a special study of 
technicalities. That he paints with a free 
brush, a broad stroke, suavity and grace 
all will admit, and that he regards all the 
amenities of composition those who have 
eyes to see must know. What he derives 
in the way of descent from Velasquez, from 
Van Dyck, from Raeburn and Reynolds 
those who have the leisure may ascertain 
for themselves. What concerns us most is 
that, mbheriting from all of these he is 
essentially himself—a great artist. Art 
has always been Mr. Sargent’s chief interest 
and delight.1. He has not held to it as a 
task but he has found in it absorbing 
satisfaction. That he has always succeeded 
to his satisfaction no one with common 
sense will believe, for as soon as this height 
is attained the game is no longer worth the 
candle. It is in the overcoming of difficul- 
ties, the ever-elusive hope of outstripping 
oneself, that those who Heaven has endowed 
with genius find the lure for work. 

It is because Mr. Sargent has loved his 
art that he has held in a measure aloof 
from the world of society, and because he 
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has expressed himself so adequately through 
the medium of his art has not made use of 
words. But to quote again from Mr. Cortis- 
soz: ‘Fortunate is the generation that is 
privileged to be painted by him and fortunate 
are we in America to be able to claim so 
many of his superb works.” 


In connection with the foregoing account 
of the retrospective exhibition of paintings 
by Mr. Sargent it may be interesting to 
have some account of the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, under whose auspices this exhibi- 
tion was set forth. 

These galleries, which are on the topmost 
floor of the Grand Central Railroad Station 
in New York, are conducted by the Painters 
and Sculptors Association, a non-profit- 
bearing organization established a_ little 
over a year ago solely to further mterest in 
American art and to increase the sales of 
the work of living American painters and 
sculptors. It consists of contributing artist 
and subscribing lay members, numbering 
about one hundred and fifty each. The 
membership is not local and_ therefore 
brings together patrons, painters and sculp- 
tors from different parts of the country. 
Thus it becomes a clearmg house and not 
merely a local place of sales. 

According to the plan of the organization, 
which was originated by the President, 
Walter L. Clark, each of the lay members 
has pledged an annual subscription of six 
hundred dollars for three years, thus pro- 
viding for that period a subsidy. Each of 
the artist members presents to the associa- 
tion, as his membership fee, one of his works 
a year, for three years, this period having 
been agreed upon as a proper duration to 
test the practicability of the plan. At 
the end of the year each of the lay members 
has the privilege of receiving one of the 
works of the artist members. In the first 
eleven months that the Galleries were 
operated they were visited by over 110,000 
people. Delano and Aldrich, architects of 
New York, have designed and planned the 
Galleries, which number at present fourteen. 
Except on special occasions such as that of 
the Sargent exhibition, all of these galleries 
are open free to the public. They are all 


‘It is not generally known that Mr. Sargent is also extremely fond of music and studied it under 


distinguished masters.in his youth. 


Courlesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


THE SULPHUR MATCH 


BY 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


LENT BY MR. LOL 


CURTIS 
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well lighted, charming in their decoration, 
perfectly appointed, and set a standard for 
beauty in installation. 

The Association is under the direction of 
seven men who are nationally known as 
business executives and who contribute 
their time and experience without remunera- 
tion. They are: John G. Agar, Walter L. 
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Clark, William A. Delano, Irving T. Bush, 
Robert W. de Forest, Walter S. Gifford and 
Frank G. Logan. 


Mr. Sargent is both a painter and a lay 


member, contributing his six hundred 
dollars and also one painting a year. Daniel 


Chester French is likewise classified both 
as a lay and a professional member. 


HENRY BACON 


1856-1924 


ENRY BACON, the designer of the 

Lincoln Memorial at Washmegton and 
of many buildings in other parts of the 
country of lesser note, as well as numerous 
smaller monumental designs, died in New 
York on the 16th of February, and our 
country lost one of its noblest, most gifted 
sons—a great architect. So brief was his 
illness, so abundantly did he seem endowed 
with life, physical strength, enduring vigor, 
that his death came as a great shock not 
only to his friends but to the country at 
large, who had come to look to him invaria- 
bly for works of superlative merit. He is 
one of those who has materially enriched 
our country and contemporary life by add- 
ing to it beauty in imperishable material. 
He was a man of extraordinary taste, 
that rarest of rare gifts, and whatever he 
did, whether it was a great monument or 
the pedestal for a statue, possessed great 
refinement, amazing perfection of propor- 
tions, appropriateness in design. 

Mr. Bacon came of Massachusetts stock, 
but was born im Illinois and grew up as a 
boy in Wilmington, N. C., where his father, 
a civil engmeer, was in charge of the Cape 
Fear River and harbor improvements. 
He had one year at the University of Illinois 
and then entered the office of a firm of 
Boston architects. After three years he 
went to New York in the office of McKim, 
Mead and White. In 1889 he won the 
Rotch travelling scholarship, which enabled 
him to have two years’ study in Europe, 
most of which he spent in Italy and Greece. 
Returning to the United States in 1891, he 
reentered the office of McKim, Mead and 
White, but left there in 1897 to form a 
partnership with Mr. Brite. This was 


dissolved in 1903, since when Mr. Bacon 
practiced alone. 

Among the buildmgs which he designed 
are the Paterson Public Library, Paterson, 
N. J.; the Eclectic Society Building, Middle- 
town, Conn.; Pope Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Naugatuck Railway Station, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.; and the Waterbury General 
Hospital, Waterbury, Conn., not to mention 
numerous private homes and other semi- 
public buildings. Much of his time, how- 
ever, was spent in designing pedestals, 
exedras and other settings for sculpture, 
working in collaboration with Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, Daniel Chester French and 
other well-known sculptors. 

Whatever he did was exquisitely done and 
possessed that calmness of aspect which 


belongs only to great works of art. He had 
a simple, direct habit of thought. He was 
a creative artist, and his standard was 


perfection. No amount of time or effort 
spent in producing a desired result or 
attaining a particular end was ever be- 
grudged by him, and it made no difference 
what the compensation was or how modest 
the undertaking, in every case it was done 
to the best of his ability. He was not one 
who sought prominence or applause, and 
he shrank from office. When he received 
from the hands of the President of the 
United States, on that memorable occasion 
last May which took place on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial, the medal of the 
American Institute of Architects in recogni- 
tion of his work, the highest honor which 
any architect could obtain, his speech of 
acceptance was extremely brief and ‘exceed- 
ingly modest, but it was given in a clear, 
ringing voice, for Henry Bacon was without 
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self-consciousness and he possessed a speak- 
ing voice of beautiful quality. He was 
essentially what is known as a man’s man. 
There was nothing that was effeminate 
about him; his life and work evidenced the 
virility of his calling and controverted the 
supposition that aesthetic quality pertains 
to weakness and superficiality. It was his 
love. of beauty, his grasp of art, his recogni- 
tion of the need of fine expression in material 
things which made him so great an artist, 
so good a citizen. He was also public 
spirited, and as a member of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts and the Art 
Commission of New York rendered valuable 
service. 

The place he held in the esteem of his 
colleagues is witnessed by the following 
beautiful tributes. The New York chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
recorded his death as follows: 

*“As we realize that the friendly voice of 
Henry Bacon is forever stilled, there come 
to us reflections of profound significance. 


We recall first how that voice was never 
raised except in the ways of kindness, never 
expressed any other humor than that which 
has no sting. We think of the deep, 
essential sweetness that radiated from the 
good man. And as affection moves us it is 
mingled with reverence at the thought of 
his pervasive modesty, the absence in him 
of any exploitation of himself, of his utter 
singleness of purpose and his sincerity. 

“True, devoted student of that great 
art of Greece that he so deeply loved, he 
came to know it as only the lover can know. 
Unfaltering in his fidelity, his long striving 
was not for what so many seek—hbigness 
and loud acclaim and the driving bustle 
of the market place, but ever to capture 
and make to live again the exquisiteness 
of the most perfect monument of man’s 
past. Let us all now be glad that the fine 
crown of his career was bestowed upon him 
by his own brethren, as they charged him 
with the task of serving his country by 
commemorating its great hero. 
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“We may hold what views we like about 
the forms of our art; we can have but one 
as to the nobility of him who is gone away 
from us and of whom we shall with pride 
tell our sons. Grief is with us, and sym- 
pathy for the afflicted, but above the grief is 
thankfulness for what he was.” 

To this the President of the American 
Institute of Architects, Mr. William Baker 
Faville, added: 

“Through the death of Henry Bacon the 
nation sustains a deep aesthetic loss and 
our profession is bereft of one of its lumina- 
ries. The Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
of which he was the architect, reveals in its 
beauty his architectural mastery and _ his 
integrity of spirit, and it now becomes a 
lasting and glorious memorial to the worthi- 
ness of his character. The National Organi- 
zation joins the New York Chapter in its 
bereavement over this irreparable loss.” 

The Lincoln Memorial is indeed a lasting 
monument to Henry Bacon’s genius and 
character. While a building of vast size, 
its perfection of detail, the perfect propor- 
tioning of its parts, the exquisite refinement 
of its embellishments make it of superlative 
merit as a work of art, completely satisfying 
to those who are sensitive to such impres- 
sions—a work which like the great buildings 
of Greece in the golden era still stir the 
emotions and satisfy the yearnings of those 
capable of comprehension. As an editorial 
writer of the New York Tribune recently said: 

“When a great artist dies he takes from 
us the embodiment of an idea. He is the 
representative of a principle, a style, an 
individualized vision of beauty. Such a 
type was Henry Bacon. As a man he was 
modesty itself, gentle, generous, all sunny 
kindness to his friends. As an artist he 
stood for the severity of the Greeks and 
figured in his profession as the most con- 
summate exemplar of the grand style we 
have ever had. This fact, which is confirmed 
by a large number of buildings designed by 
him, is made most triumphantly manifest 
in the Lincoln Memorial at Washington. 
Bacon’s genius reached its culminating point 
in that famous temple. There he exposed 
in its noblest estate his idea, his style, his 
vision of beauty. It is a fine thing when 
we can thus conceive of an artist’s character, 
for it means recognition of something con- 
structive, something durably fertilizing that 
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he has brought into the world. Beauty is 
a living force. It does more than please 
the eye. It stimulates the brain, it warms 
the heart and brings the better self of man- 
kind into action. The tribute that we pay 
to certain of the architects of America is a 
tribute of gratitude to men who left Ameri- 
can art better than they found it. : 
Henry Bacon dedicated himself to the 
majestic inspiration of the antique. With 
unique power he truly revived the large 
utterance of the early gods. He used it 
with much more than the authoritative 
skill of a craftsman mastering a technical 
instrument. It was for him the means 
whereby he instinctively expressed an 
inner spiritual purpose. Greek simplicity, 
Greek order, Greek beauty and grandeur 
were to him as the air he breathed. He 
dealt in these things with a fervor and a 
rectitude giving to his art a kind of moral 
weight. Art was with him, in fact, character 
in action. There was something enkindling 
about his devotion to the Lincoln Memorial. 
To those who knew him and observed him 
during the years of its erection nothmg was 
more beautifully apparent than his absorp- 
tion in what might be called the idealistic 
elements of his task. It was his privilege 
to commemorate Abraham Lincoln, and it 
was that, not merely the fulfillment of an 
architectural obligation, that engaged his 
very soul. Bacon was every inch a man, 
ardent upon political honesty, steadfast 
and invincibly square in all the relations of 
life, impeccable in the performance of duty, 
clean and sweet and strong, a friend whose 
death brings inexpressible sorrow to those 
who loved him. All these rich traits were 
poured as in a golden flood mto the work 
that he did as an architect. The only 
comfort that we have in bidding him farewell 
is that he leaves behind him a shining and a 
deathless mark.” 

At the burial service which was held in 
St. George’s Church, February 19, the Rev. 
Karl Reiland said: 

“In that great building in the City of 
London, St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 
banks of the Thames, is an inscription in 
the Latin language which reads: ‘Si monu- 
mentum requiris—circumspice, which 
means: ‘If you are searching for a monu- 
ment, look around you.’ In our own land 
on the banks of the Potomac is another 
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great structure and some time someone 
may say: ‘If for Henry Bacon you seek a 
monument—behold that building.’ 

“That is a large and conspicuous memorial, 
but it so happens that very near the state 
of completion in this building in which 
you are now sitting, and within your view, 
there is a simple memorial about to be 
completed which is not only of the genius 
but is also of the generosity of Henry 
Bacon—the Memorial Baptismal Font, the 
figure of which is now being finished by the 
sculptor. 

“The Lincoln Memorial will stand as a 
shrine to Abraham  Lincoln’s memory. 
May I say also that it will henceforth stand 
as a symbol of Henry Bacon’s soul. Its 
dignity, its majesty and its beauty make 
one of his friends, perhaps all of them, 
think of that rectitude, of that strength, of 
that honor and_ sincerity which richly 
endowed his nature. It might be difficult 
to find one more enthusiastic for the fortu- 
nate and more sympathetic for the distressed. 
There was in him that happy flexibility and 
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grace of personality which is made up of 
courtesy, simplicity and humility; and as 
he went in and out among his fellow-men, 
he was like ‘the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’ He distorted no large task 
by exaggeration nor disparaged a small one 
by, neglect. There was in his nature no 
false ring, there was no withering disappoint- 
ment. In the city of Washington, it is 
true, he built that great temple, yet it was 
made with hands and will endure through 
the ages; but Henry Bacon built another 
temple of human worth, a building not made 
with hands—eternal in the heavens; it is 
the temple of the heart and of the life. 

“He was eminently one of those who 
maintain the fabric of the world and in 
whose handiwork is their prayer. We 
surrender him to the everlasting arms of 
merey from which no soul can possibly fall; 
we surrender him to that bourne from which 
no traveller returns, but we will not sur- 
render him from the harbour of our hearts 
where he shall live in the unfailing love and 
abiding memory of his fellow-men.” 


SPRING CANADIAN ROCKIES 


BELMORE BROWN 


INCLUDED IN THE AMERICAN SECTION, BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, VENICE 


IN THE STUDIO 


R. SLOAN BREDIN 


THE VENETIAN EXHIBITION 


HEN the great International Ex- 

hibition of Modern Paintings opens 
in Venice this month there will be included 
in the representation a collection of seventy- 
five paintings by well-known American 
artists. This collection, as has already been 
announced, was assembled by the American 
Federation of Arts on the invitation of the 
Municipality of Venice through the coopera- 
tion of the State Department and His Ex- 
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cellency the Italian Ambassador. At the 
request of the State Department the United 
States Shipping Board forwarded these 
paintings to Italy free of charge, and the 
cost of collecting, packing, etc., was met by 
public spirited art patrons who realized the 
importance of the United States taking its 
place among European nations in this not- 
able biennial exhibition. 

The matter of collection was placed in the 


THE SWORD FISHERMAN GIFFORD BEAL 
LENT BY PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


THE CHICKEN SELLER orn MARKET DAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 


BY 
JAMES R. HOPKINS 


THE SISTERS 


hands of a special committee, two of whom 
were named by the directors of the Venetian 
Exhibition and three appointed by the 
President of the American Federation of 
Arts. They were John W. Beatty, Director 
Emeritus, Department of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh; C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Director of the Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington; Irwin Laughlin, mem- 
ber of the Diplomatic Corps of the United 
States; Charles Moore, Chairman of the 


EDMUND C. TARBELL 


National Commission of Fine Arts; and 
Leila Mechlin, Secretary of the American 
Federation of Arts. The committee deter- 
mined to limit the collection to the work of 
living artists for these reasons: the exhibi- 
tion in Venice is essentially a contempora- 
neous showing and it is recurrent; those 
abroad are most interested today not in what 
American painters have produced in the past 
but what they are producing today, and it 
is to be hoped that from now on American 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON WAYMAN ADAMS 


ON THE TERRACE 


painters will regularly have a place in this 
most notable of International Exhibitions. 
It was a fortunate circumstance that at 
the time the exhibition was assembled the 
Corcoran Gallery’s Biennial Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Paintings was in 
progress, for this gave the committee oppor- 
tunity for choice in a wide field and gave 


CECILIA BEAUX 


greatest convenience in the matter of pack- 
ing and forwarding, the Corcoran Gallery 
lending to the full measure its aid. No 
picture was included in this exhibition 
which had not already passed one or more 
distinguished artist juries. Furthermore, 
effort was made to secure not only wide 
representation—that is, to show as far as 
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THE WAKE OF THE FERRY JOHN SLOAN 


THE ROAD ROLLER ROCKWELL KEN 


BOTH OF THESE PAINTINGS WERE LENT BY PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


PAPER DY ai arp ny 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 


possible all of the tendencies of American 
painting today—but also to emphasize such 
tendencies as are peculiarly nationalistic. 
Therefore, not only technique but subjective 
interest was taken under consideration. 
Believing that the complete list will be of 
general interest, it is given in full herewith. 
From this list and from the accompanying 
photographs a general idea of the character 
of the exhibit may be obtained. The major- 
ity of the pictures were lent by the artists, 


ROBERT PHILIPP 


but special indebtedness for loans should be 
acknowledged to the Philltps Memorial Gal- 
lery which contributed no less than eight from 
its notable collection, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art which lent three important works. 

Finally acknowledgment should be made, 
and is made, with a great sense of indebted- 
ness to those in charge of the Venetian Ex- 
hibition and to His Excellency, the Italian 
Ambassador, for great courtesy, promptness 
and most helpful cooperation, without which 
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the American representation would have Exhibition at Venice so beautifully set forth 


been impossible. 


in the several pavilions in the Public Gar- 


It is hoped that all of our readers and dens, and when possible will let us have their 
members who visit Italy this summer will impression of the exhibition as a whole and 
take occasion to see the great International of the American section in particular. 


Artist 


Berninghaus, Oscar E. 
Browne, Belmore 
Davis. Charles H. 
Eaton, Charles Warren 
Foster, Ben 


Garber, Daniel 
Hassam, Childe 
Higgins, Victor 
Lawson, Ernest 


Little, Philip 
Mayer, Bela 
Many, Alexis 
Metcalf, Willard L. 


Murphy, H. Dudley 
Nunamaker, K. R. 
Ochtman, Leonard 


Redfield, Edward W. 


Reiffel, Charles 
Ryder, Chauncey F. 
Schofield, W. Elmer 
Snell, Henry B. 
Sotter, George W. 
Symons, Gardner 


Williams, Frederick Ballard 


Addams, Clifford 
Baker, Burtis 


Blumenschein, Ernest L. 


Bredin, R. Sloan 

Couse, E. Irving 
Dunton, W. Herbert 
Frieseke, Frederick Carl 
Genth, Lillian 

Hale, Lilian Westcott 
Hopkins, James R. 
Hopkinson, Charles 
Miller, Richard E. 
Spencer, Robert 


Troccoli, Giovanni B. 
Trotta, Giuseppe 
Turner, Helen 

Ufer, Walter 
Vonnoh, Robert 


Hale, Philip L. 


THE LIST 


Kieu 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS 


Title 

Haytime—Taos 
Spring in the Canadian Rockies 
The Hillside 
The Whispering Pines 
Birch-clad Hills 

(National Gallery of Art) 
Sun in Summer 
Spring—The Dogwood Tree 
Taos Mountain 
Old Willows 

(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 
Spruce Woods 
Winter 
Bridal Veil Falls— Yosemite Valley 
Group of Birches 

(National Gallery of Art) 
Porto Rican Bridge 
Spring 
Big Warrior 
The Island 

(National Gallery of Art) 
Arcady 
The Old Mill at Francestown 
Morning on the Coast 
The Big Rock 
Autumn Night 
Early Snowfall 
In the Fair Land of Arcady 


RE PAINTERS 
Tranquillity 
Interior with Figure 
Superstition 


In the Studio 
The Chant 
The Cattle Buyer 
Autumn 
The Friends 
Nancy and the Map of Europe 
Market Day in the Mountains 
The Verandah Door 
The Mirror 
The Auction 
(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 
Lady with a Tray 
Girl with White Collar 
The Blonde 
Luncheon at Lone Locust 
Leah 


Hollyhocks 
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PortTRAIT PAINTERS 


Adams, Wayman Booth Tarkington 
Beaux, Cecilia On the Terrace ad 
Betts, Louis Yvonne, Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Guy Pene du Bois oa 
Emmet, Lydia Field Olivia 

(Lent by Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes) 
McLane, M. Jean Portrait of a Girl 
Philipp, Robert Portrait of the Artist 


Portrait of the Hon. Elihu Root 
(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 


Tack, Augustus Vincent 


Tarbell, Edmund C. The Sisters 
(Lent by Mrs. E. C. Tarbell) 
Volk, Douglas Portrait of John Cotton Dana 


(Lent by the Newark Public Library) 


Stitt Lire 


Anderson, Ruth A. Wedgewood and Flowers 


Breckenridge, Hugh H. 
Carlsen, Dines 
Mason, Mary Townsend 


The Pirate’s Chest 
The Old Brazier 
Della Robbia 


(Lent by Mrs. Charles Carver) 
Meeser, Lillian B. Still Life 


Marines 


Beal, Gifford Sword Fishermen 
(Phillips Memorial Art Gallery) 
Carlsen, Emil The Caribbean 
Ennis, George Pearse Incoming Fleet 
Hibbard, Aldro T. Northeaster 
Ritschel, William Glorious Pacific 
Waugh, Frederick J. Tropical Rain 
Curran, Charles C. After the Storm 
Davies, Arthur B. Springtime of Delight 


(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 


MiscELLANEOUS 
Hennings, E. Martin Passing By 
Higgins, Eugene Driven Out 
Howell, Felicie Waldo Chestnut Street, Salem, Mass. 


Johansen, John C. 
Kent, Rockwell 


Kroll, Leon 


America Building Ships for War 
The Road Roller 

(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 
In the Hills 


Ponte Della Paglia, Venice 


Prendergast, Maurice B. 
(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 


Sloan, John The Ferry 

(Phillips Memorial Gallery) 
Stevens, W. Lester Rockport Quarry 
Walker, Horatio Horses at the Trough 


Nors.—This list may seem to some not sufficiently comprehensive, but the invitation from the 
Directors of the Exposition at Venice asked for only eighty paintings. The present collection com- 
prises seventy-five. Several artists whose works were invited were unable to send because for these 
particular works they had made previous arrangements. It is hoped that before 1926 the United 
States may have its own Pavilion and that a more adequate showing may be made. 
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WHAT WE HEAR ABOUT OUR TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


DELIGHTFUL innovation was 

planned by the Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery in Memphis while the exhibition 
of ‘Flowers and Gardens” was on view in 
the Gallery during February. A quartette 
of well-known musicians gave the “Persian 
Garden’’—a song cycle which had not been 
heard in Memphis for many years. The 
local Garden Club cooperated with the 
Gallery in arranging the entertaimment, 
which was a great success, and brought 
together lovers of gardens, lovers of paint- 
ings, and lovers of music. The Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery has had a series of 
eight or nme travelmg exhibitions from the 
American Federation of Arts during the 
present season. 

To Fort Worth, Texas, for fourteen years, 
we have sent a representative collection of 
oil paintings for display m January. This 
year the Director, Mrs. Charles Scheuber, 
wrote as follows: 

“The exhibition opened with a private 
view on January 8 for the members of the 
Art Association and their friends. The 
artists of the city give Gallery talks on 
the collection each afternoon. We were 
swamped with children. They came in great 
crowds. We did our best to have each one 
of them take away something from the ex- 
hibition.” 

Prizes to students of the schools for the 
best estimate of the exhibition, or for a single 
picture, were offered. Over two thousand 
papers on the pictures were submitted by 
the children before the exhibition closed. 

The Art Committee of the Columbia, S. C., 
Art Association our assistance 
im securing a good exhibition for February 
and we gladly sent to them the Thirty-five 
Paintings by Members of the Louis Comfort 
Tiffany Foundation. The exhibition opened 
with a reception which was well attended, 
and “the guests recognized the charm and 
beauty of the exhibit.” The publicity 
was very well handled, and an article about 
the Tiffany Foundation was printed in the 
daily paper. This was the most important 
exhibition yet given by the Art Association, 
which is making a great effort to create a 


asked for 
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real interest in art. The exhibition was 
held in the Council Chamber in the City Hall. 

Acknowledging two collections of water 
colors which were sent to the Art Gallery 
at Toronto, the Director wrote “all is 
‘set’? for the opening this evening. The 
Gallery looks very well indeed, and I am 
grateful to the American Federation of 
Arts.” The Rotary Collections consisted 
of paintings selected from the combined 
exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society and the New York Water Color 
Club, and pictures by members of the 
Providence Water Color Club. This latter 
exhibition was shown at the School of 
Applied Arts at Rochester before it went 
to Toronto, and the Director there was 
very favorably impressed by the collection, 
commenting on the excellent quality of the 
work. 

A recent engagement for the Collection 
of Old Laces, assembled by the Needle 
and Bobbin Club of New York for the 
Federation, was at Providence, R. I. A 
special talk on laces was given in the Gallery 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, and 
arrangements were made with the merchants 
of Providence, through the Chamber of 
Commerce, so that their buyers and sales- 
women who handle lace could visit the 
exhibition. The collection went on from 
Providence to the Hackley Gallery of Art 
at Muskegon, Michigan. It was shown 
there simultaneously with painted flower 
panels by Felicie Waldo Howell, the com- 
bined showing proving very effective. 

At Amherst College was shown the George 
Elmer Browne Exhibition, m connection 
with which the following comment was made: 

“The exhibition has been a rather unex- 
pected success here. It has been made the 
subject of an afternoon meeting by the Art 
Section of the Women’s Club of Amherst; 
has been made the subject of an exercise 
of at least two sections of English classes; 
has been given special attention by the 
students of Landscape Gardening; and in 
other ways has come in for direct use. 
We feel so much gratified at the result that 
we hope to handle at least one of your 
exhibits each year.” 

Easton, Pennsylvania, made excellent 
use of our Textile Exhibition when it was 
shown under the auspices of the Easton 
School District. The children from grades 
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seven and eight were required to go, and 
were given a list of questions to answer 
which were intended to bring out the artistic 
quality of the exhibit. The eighth grades, 
after visiting the exhibition, made a trip to 
the textile mills in Easton, and then wrote 
essays chiefly about the Silk Industry, 
which they themselves bound and illustrated 
with original designs. 

Sales from the Wood-Block Print Exhibi- 
tion indicate that this is one of the most 
popular exhibits on circuit. It has been as 
far west as Seattle. The University of 
Oregon was the next place where it was 
shown, and from there it went to the Emmer- 
ich Manual Training High School at Indian- 
apolis. Here the clubs, schools and various 
groups were invited to visit the exhibit. 
“The Green Cove” by Pedro J. Lemos, was 
one of the most popular wood-block prints, 
and duplicates were ordered in Seattle and 
Eugene. 

Numerous sales have also been made 
from the large Handicraft Exhibition which 
was recently shown at the Louisville Art 
Association in Kentucky and is now at 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

One hundred and fifty-four prints were 
sold while the exhibition, “‘Prints for the 
Home,” was on view during February at the 
North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Two of the most popular sub- 
jects were “Harp of the Winds” by Homer 
Martin and “Age of Innocence” by Rey- 
nolds. Eleven copies of the former print 
and fifteen of the latter were sold. The 
selections included many well-known sub- 
jects such as Whistler’s “‘ Mother,” “Home 
of the Heron” by Inness, Sully’s “Boy with 
a Torn Hat,” and a Corot Landscape. 

The University of California at Berkeley, 
will begin making use of our ‘Traveling 
Exhibitions by having the “Paintings by 
California Artists’? next September. This 
has been made possible through the interest 
of an art patron in San Francisco. It is 
hoped at the university that a sufficient 

‘amount will be included in the current bud- 
get to bring at least four of our Traveling 
Exhibitions, of the major type, regularly to 
the Department of Art every year. 

The following organizations have become 
Chapters of the American Federation of 
Arts within the last three months: Palos 
Verdes Art Jury, Redondo Beach, Calif.; 
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Community Arts Asso. of Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Yale School of the Fine Arts, Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn.; Galesburg Art 
League, Galesburg, Ill.; Berea Chapter of 
A. F. A., Berea, Ky.; Attleboro Chapter, 
A. F. A., Attleboro, Mass.; Michigan Art 
Institute, Detroit, Mich.; Eastman Memo- 
rial Foundation, Laurel, Miss.; Coterie Art 
Study Club, Marks, Miss.; Department of 
Art, Kansas City Athenaeum, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Tarkio Sorosis, Tarkio, Mo.; The 
Mentor Club, Ravenna, Nebr.; Millville 
Arts and Crafts Club, Millville, N. J.; 
Le Roy History of Art Club, Le Roy, N. Y.; 
Dept. of Art, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Art Dept., Woman’s Club of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Yonkers Art Association, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Art Dept., Fortnightly Club, 
McAlester, Okla.; Chattanooga Art Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dept. of Archi- 
tecture, Mass. Inst. of Tech.; Art Dept., 
Trinity College, Washmgton, D. C.; Grand 
Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CORRECTION 


Through an unaccountable error, the 
etchings of Germantown reproduced in our 
March number were accredited to Mr. 
Frederick Polley, whereas in fact they were 
by Mr. Herbert Pullinger. How the con- 
fusion and error arose we are at a loss to 
understand. It was undoubtedly one of the 
times when the Editor nodded. Mr. Freder- 
ick Polley, whose home is in Indianapolis, 
made some time ago an interesting series of 
sketches of Washington, which seems to be 
the slender thread of connection which led 
to the confusion. Mr. Pullmger was born 
in Philadelphia m 1878, studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy under Mr. McCarter 
and Mr. Anschutz, is a member of the Fellow- 
ship of the P. A. F. A., the Philadelphia 
Sketch Club and the Philadelphia Water 
Color Club, and has won special distinction 
as anetcher. In calling our attention to the 
error he very kindly mentioned that the 
etchings were admirably reproduced, which 
was extremely generous under the circum- 
stances and evidenced his chief interest to be 
in the quality of his work rather than per- 
sonal credit. 

Will those who keep and bind their 
magazines be kind enough to specially note 
this correction. Tuer Eprror. 
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THE COLLECTOR 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin of the 
Rhode Island School of Design appeared 
this editorial on The Collector, which, 
because of its excellence and universal 
interest, we are venturing to pass on through 
our own columns to our readers throughout 
the country, many of whom are collecting 
and not a few of whom undoubtedly may 
be counted among those designated by the 
writer as the fourth group. May their 
tribe increase! 

“Tt has been aptly said that all mankind 
may be divided into two races—those who 
accumulate, and those who collect. (Ronald 
Clowes.) The one includes those who 
follow blindly the instinct to gather objects 
aimlessly, and the other those who bring 
together material with order and purpose. 
The division is, of course, an arbitrary one, 
but it defines the two extremes. It should 
be noted that there are many kinds of 
collectors, some approaching one extreme 
more than the other. With the accumula- 
tion of objects we are not at the moment 
concerned, although there are many in 
every community who come into this class, 
but the true collector at the other end of the 
scale is indeed worthy of consideration. 
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He it is who seeks in his collection to illus- 
trate some chapter of the great world of 
nature, or some phase of art or history. 

“This class of collector may be divided 
into four groups. There is the miser who 
brings together his collection with system, 
but hides it for his own enjoyment. He 
makes no provision for the disposition of 
his collection at his death, and his relatives 
divide or dispose of it at will, often without 
appreciation of the merits of the objects it 
contains. This is a dangerous type, for 
many treasures are thus lost or destroyed. 

“The second group includes those who 
acquire a collection purely as a business 
investment, who look forward to a return 
of their money and a profit in proportion 
to their shrewdness as collectors. These 
people miss much of the joy which comes 
to the last two groups, for in general they 
care nothing about the ultimate destination 
of their treasures. 

“The third group is a very laudable one. 
In it are the collectors who have acquired 
their treasures through appreciation of their 
inherent merit, who have enjoyed the chase 
and the ultimate possession and who are 
willing to pass on some of this pleasure to 
others. A good example of this type was 
Edmond de Goncourt, who in his will said, 
‘My wish is that my drawings, my prints, 
my curiosities, my books—in a word these 
things of art which have been the joy of 
my life—shall not be consigned to the 
cold tomb of a museum, and subjected to 
the stupid glance of the careless passer-by; 
but I require that they shall all be dispersed 
under the hammer of the auctioneer, so 
that the pleasure which the acquiring of 
each one of them has given me shall be given 
again, in each case, to some inheritor of my 
own tastes... Such collectors furnish the 
material that passes through our auction 
rooms and makes it possible for them to 
live. It should be noted that the museum 
of today, if it justifies its existence at all, 
is totally different from what it was in de 
Goncourt’s time, for it is wholly alive to the 
needs of the day, and long since ceased to be 
a ‘cold storage warehouse of works of art.’ 

“The fourth and most important group is 
made up of those who have acquired their 
treasures with wisdom, always striving to 
improve their standards. They are people 
of wide vision, who do not like to have all 
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their efforts brought to naught in the auc- 
tion room. They realize that by giving 
their collections to a museum, and making 
the gift without condition, the importance 
of the gift will be properly emphasized. 
But above all, they have the desire to bring 
joy to the thousands who yearly visit the 
museum, and to make accessible beautiful 
and costly objects which would otherwise 
be beyond the reach of the public. It is 
chiefly through this unselfish and broad- 
minded action that the American museums 
have been able to accomplish so much.” 


NOTES 


Charles A. Platt, of New 

TO DESIGN York, has been selected by 

THE NATIONAL the Board of Regents of 
GALLERY the Smithsonian Institu- 
BUILDING tion as the architect to 

design the proposed 
National Gallery of Art building. The 
selection of this widely known leader in 
his profession to make the plans for this 
structure which is to stand through the 
ages as a home of art in the national capital 
has been generally applauded. Mr. Platt 
designed the Freer Gallery building, donated 
by the late Charles L. Freer of Detroit, 
Mich., to house the splendid collection of 
art works given by him to the nation. 
He has designed also the gallery which is 
to be constructed in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

The preparation of the architect’s design 
for the proposed National Gallery building 
has been made possible through the con- 
tribution of funds by private individuals 
interested in the project, and accepted by 
the Smithsonian Institution, which is cus- 
todian of the National Gallery of Art— 
now housed in the Natural History building 
of the Smithsonian group. The site for 
the building, which is about 580 feet long 
by 320 feet wide, has already been set aside 
by act of Congress, located im that great 
parkway stretching south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the Capitol to the Washington 
Monument—the Mall. 

It remains now to secure funds for the 
erection of the building itself. Will a group 
of wealthy art patrons meet these costs or 
will Congress appropriate a sufficient sum 
from the public funds? 
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Mr. Platt’s conception of the proposed 
National Gallery building so far developed— 
and it must be said that it is merely a 
preliminary conception—looks to the erec- 
tion of a building containing a basement 
and first and second floors, with the main 
galleries for the exhibition of paintings on 
the second floor, where a light from over- 
head may be obtained. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Platt will give con- 
sideration to the architecture of other fine 
buildings now in the Mall, with an idea to 
harmonizing as far as possible the style of 
the architecture of the National Gallery. 
He will bear in mind, primarily, however, 
the necessity of constructing a National 
Gallery buildmg which shall present to 
the people to their best advantage the art 
treasures donated to the Government in the 
past and which may be acquired in the 
future. To this end he will give particular 
attention to the arrangement of the galleries 
and to the lghting scheme. Because of 
the constantly shifting angle of the sunlight 
during the day, the lighting of picture 
galleries is a problem of no little difficulty. 

In order to acquaint himself with the 
latest developments in the exhibition of 
art works in the great cities of Europe and 
to view again the splendid galleries of 
Rome, Florence, Paris, London and other 
foreign cities, Mr. Platt will go to Europe 
in May and spend two months in study 
there. 

It is the opimion of Mr. Platt that a 
palatial structure is not essential for the 
American National Gallery of Art to be 
erected in Washington. His plans, there- 
fore, will look more nearly to adequately 
lighted and appointed galleries, and at the 
same time will endeavor to make the great 
building architecturally attractive and 
worthy. Granite will probably be used 
in the construction of the base and exterior 
walls, since a granite structure, as Mr. 
Platt says, may be expected to last “until 
the Chinese conquer the western hemisphere 
and capture Washington.” Granite has 
been used in the construction of the Freer 
Gallery and also in the Natural History 
building, where the National Gallery is at 
present housed. 

Mr. Platt is wholeheartedly interested in 
the building of a National Gallery of Art 
building in Washington, believing that the 
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capital city of the United States, which 
belongs to all the people, should possess the 
greatest art exhibits in the country, and as 
great as those of any country. 

“Americans who collect masterpieces 
of art and who wish to make disposition 
of them for the benefit of the whole people 
will naturally select the National Gallery 
of Art in the Capital of the Nation,” Mr. 
Platt said durmg his visit to Washington. 
He pointed out that the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York and the Art Institute 
in Chicago, for example, could be expected 
to draw their exhibits principally, and 
perhaps entirely, from the residents of 
New York and Illinois only. On the other 
hand, the Washington gallery, as it already 
has done, may be expected to draw from 
the entire nation. 

The collections of the National Gallery 
of Art today are valued at $5,000,000. 
But bequests and gifts to the gallery have 
come practically to a standstill because 
there is no adequate place at hand for 
further objects of art. It is essential, 
therefore, that a beginning on the new 
gallery buildmg be made at the earliest 
possible date. 


One of the most beautiful 


A PRINCELY — buildings in New York, per- 


GIrFT—THE haps in this country, is the 
MORGAN Morgan Library on 37th 
LIBRARY Street, New York City, 


which, with its priceless 
contents, has lately been given to the public 
by the son of the founder, the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. This building was designed 
by Charles F. McKim. 

“For many years,” as a writer in The 
Outlook tells us, “‘the elder Morgan searched 
out and gained for his library thousands of 
unique books and forgotten manuscripts 
that had not yet found their way into public 
museums abroad—books of the Renaissance, 
rare first editions, Babylonian tablets, 
manuscripts of notable authors from Kip- 
ling’s ‘Brushwood Boy’ to priceless Coptic 
hand-written books, gems of ancient book- 
makers’ art, letters written by interesting 
people in interesting times, letters of George 
Washington, and even one of Lord Corn- 
wallis to Washington preceding the surrender 
at Yorktown—in all a most amazing collec- 
tion, broad in scope, and collected and 
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arranged in scholarly fashion, and now 
placed at the service of students and real 
book-lovers for reference and study .... 

“The trustees in whose charge the library 
and its endowment have been given have a 
wide latitude as to its use. They may, if 
they wish, establish an art gallery. They 
may arrange for lectures and exhibitions and 
the use of the collections for educational 
purposes. And, while the library is to be 
free, it is to be used for reference only. The 
books, quite properly, are not to be taken 
outside. Provision is made for suitable 
protective restrictions. Finally, the endow- 
ment will permit the use of a considerable 
sum for further purchases. It is estimated 
that the present value of the collections 
is about $10,000,000.” This is indeed a 
princely gift. 


In connection with the ex- 
hibition of paintings by 
Chicago artists held at the 
Art Institute during Febru- 
ary, a contest was held among the students 
in the public schools of the city. Under the 
plan, which was sponsored by the Board of 
Education and the Municipal Art Society 
of Chicago, the school children were asked to 
visit the galleries of the Institute and write 
about the works of Chicago artists, then 
explain in five hundred words or less what 
they most admired and why. The manu- 
scripts were submitted to a jury, which 
chose the one that in their opinion possessed 
the greatest merit. The school to which 
the winning student belonged was then 
awarded a fine painting. 

The Art Institute has recently received a 
gift of $50,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. 
Worcester, the income from which is to be 
applied to the installation and maintenance 
of the Children’s Room. This room, a 
““Museum-in-little” for children, is now 
being installed in a gallery on the first floor 
of the Art Institute and is soon to be opened. 
Through this means the child who wants to 
know how, when, and why about everything 
will have many of his questions answered, 
for among many other objects designed to 
amuse and instruct children, there will be 
cases showing progressive stages in several 
arts. Some of the things which will be made 
clear through this Children’s Room will be 
the processes of wood and ivory carving, the 
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making of cloisonne, and the various stages 
of a water color painting. Pictures and 
statues of special interest to young children, 
also to those of high school age, are being 
installed. 

The Burnham Library of the Art Institute 
has lost one of its most valued governing 
members, and the city of Chicago one of its 
most noted architects, in the death of Mr. 
Pierce Anderson, of the architectural firm of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. The 
Burnham Library was founded by Daniel H. 
Burnham, the father of the “Chicago Beau- 
tiful Plan,’ and Mr. Anderson, since the 
death of Mr. Burnham in 1912, had taken an 
active interest in its growth. Mr. Anderson 
was one of Mr. Burnham’s favorite pupils, 
and together they visited many countries to 
study the various schools of architecture. 
On Mr. Burnham’s death Mr. Anderson 
succeeded him as a member of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

The movement for the purchase of a full- 
length, life-size portrait of George Washing- 
ton by Gilbert Stuart, to be placed in the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute, 
has been greatly strengthened through the 
addition of such tremendous forces as the 
newspapers of Chicago and the public school 
children of the city. Mayor Dever set aside 
a day during the past month for the public 
school children to bring their pennies, that 
the children might participate in the acquisi- 
tion of this great historical painting. The 
Herald-Examiner, Chicago Tribune, and the 
Chicago Evening Post were whole-heartedly 
behind the movement, and each has con- 
tributed the sum of one thousand dollars to 
the fund and is giving it wide publicity. 
The painting is at present the property of 
the Ehrich Galleries of New York and is 
valued at $125,000, but a price of $75,000 
has been quoted to the Art Institute, and it 
is believed this sum can be raised. Mr. 
Paul Schulze, one of the leading collectors of 
art in Chicago, warmly supports the move- 
ment to acquire the Washington ‘portrait for 
the Art Institute, and in a letter to Mayor 
Dever has offered five paintings by prominent 
Americans to the five public schools con- 
tributing the largest amounts of money to 
the fund. 

The Morgan Park High School, Chicago, 
is the proud possessor of a painting from the 
current exhibition of the artists of Chicago 
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and vicinity which closed on March 11. 
The painting was awarded for the prize 
essay written by Miss Isabell Weed, a junior 
in the school, whose article was chosen from 
thousands submitted by students from the 
schools of Chicago who visited the exhibition 
at the Institute and wrote their impressions 
of it. The articles were submitted to the 
Municipal Art League, which offered the 
painting as a first prize and an etching from 
the exhibition of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers as a second prize. 

Miss Weed’s essay was chosen by the jury, 
which consisted of Miss Lena M. McCauley, 
art editor of the Chicago Evening Post; Ru- 
dolphe Ingerle, artist, and Charles Fabens 
Kelley, assistant to the director of the Art 
Institute, because it showed not only appre- 
ciation but critical and analytical ability. 

The oldest governing member of the Art 
Institute is Mr. Charles F. Grey, of Evans- 
ton and Chicago, who is 94 years of age. 
Mr. Grey became deeply interested in art 
seventy years ago, and bought his first 
pictures in Munich. Since coming to Chi- 
cago he has purchased all of his works of 
art either from the Art Institute or from a 
graduate of its school. This is a good 
example for the encouragement of local art. 


During the month of Feb- 


MIDWESTERN ruary the Kansas City Art 
ARTISTS Institute showed in its 
EXHIBITION galleries a_ collection of 


works by midwestern 
painters, sculptors, etchers, and draftsmen, 
who exhibited as natives, residents, former 
residents or students of any of the schools of 
the states of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Colorado. The judges for 
this exhibition were Russell Plimpton, Direc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Art Institute, Frank 
V. Dudley and Oliver Dennett Grover, 
Chicago artists. 

The following awards were made by the 
jury: 

Painting—Gold Medal, Ruth Harris Bo- 
han, Kansas City, Mo. Silver Medal, Fern 
I. Coppedge, Philadelphia, Pa. Bronze Medal, 
LeRoy McMorris, Kansas City, Mo. 

Purchase Prizes—William Bauer, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Nan Sheets, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; F. Drexel Smith, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Honorable Mention—Mary A. McColl, St. 
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Louis, Mo.; Oscar W. Fackert, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Water Color—Gold Medal, Gustav F. 
Goetsch, Kirkwood, Mo. Silver Medal, 
Tlah Marian Kibbey, Kansas City, Mo. 
Bronze Medal, Mildred Bailey Carpenter, 
Webster Groves, Mo. Honorable Mention, 
Arthur Van Arsdale, Edmond, Okla.; Nor- 
man Tolson, Kansas City, Mo.; Augusta H. 
Knight, Omaha, Nebr. 

Graphic Arts—Gold Medal, 'Troy Kinney, 
New York. Silver Medal, Paul S. Laune, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Bronze Medal, Joseph Fleck, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Purchase Prize—Charles A. Wilimovsky, 
for Black and White, Chicago, Ill. 

Honorable Mention—C. A. Seward, Wichita, 
Kans.; Charles A. Wilimovsky, Chicago, III. 

Sculpture—Gold Medal, Frederick C. Hib- 
bard, Chicago, Ill. Silver Medal, Dr. Em- 
mett J. Craig, Kansas City, Mo. Bronze 
Medal, Nancy Coonsman Hahn, St. Louis, 
Mo. Honorable Mention, Felix S. Cabello, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; W. W. Rosenbauer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

“This exhibition,” says Director Kurtz- 
worth in the Institute’s Bulletin, “‘marks 
the highest point in the development of the 
arts in the middle west, representing, as it 
does, the selected work of 279 artists. A 
glance through the galleries bespeaks the 
progress which has been made in the realms 
of landscape and portrait painting, sculpture, 
water color and pastel, and the various 
graphic arts. If the promises of this exhibi- 
tion are fulfilled in the future the middle 
west will surely become the cradle of a truly 
American art.” 


Increasing interest is being 
PRACTICAL manifested generally in art 
DEMONSTRATION lectures in the form of prac- 
OF ART tical demonstrations. One 
of the most notable of these 
demonstrations was given recently at the Art 
Institute of Chicago at the last of a series of 
lectures given by the Director, Mr. Robert 
B. Harshe. At that time Leopold Seyffert, 
the well-known portrait painter, set up a 
canvas before the audience and painted the 
portrait of Frank G. Logan, Vice-President 
of the Art Institute, who posed for this 
purpose, Mr. Harshe explaining the artist’s 
technique and methods of approach as the 
work proceeded. 
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The New Sociéty of Artists, in connection 
with their Fifth Annual Exhibition in Jan- 
uary, gave a course of three demonstrations 
and lectures at the Anderson Galleries in 
New York. The first of these was given by 
Mr. George Luks, who painted a portrait 
before his audience; the second by Mr. 
Albert Sterner, who made drawings; and the 
third by Mahonri Young, who modelled a 
portrait of Mr. Joseph Pennell from life. 
In each instance the artist discussed the 
subject of his work while making the 
demonstration. 

Two well-known sculptors have also 
recently given these lecture-demonstrations 
to good effect. On December 7 Abastenia 
St. Leger Eberle, best known for her statu- 
ettes of children, gave a lecture for young 
people at the Montclair Art Museum, 
modelling a figure before the audience; and 
on December 22 Edmond Quinn of New 
York contributed to a series of illustrated 
lectures held in the Brooklyn Museum 
Auditorium, producing a bust on the stage 
and describing the process of working in 
stone and bronze. 


Since Kansas has emerged 

THE MULVAN® from the struggles of fron- 

ART MUSEUM tier life when her powers 

were engaged in developing 

the soil, looking after politics and great 

reforms, she is now looking to things of the 

spirit and is manifesting a desire to express 

herself through beauty, to know and _pos- 
sess art. 

A testimonial to this is the beautiful new 
Mulvane Art Museum which has just been 
erected on Washburn College campus at 
Topeka, the gift to Washburn and the 
community of one of Topeka’s big-souled, 
public-spirited men—Joal Mulvane. It has 
long been the dream and hope of art lovers 
of this community that there should be a 
real home for art, when lo, the dream 
suddenly came true—this splendid gift was 
made and Topeka has her Art Museum. 

Mrs. L. D. Whittemore, who is Director 
of Art in the college, wished the building 
to be opened with an exhibition of works by 
local artists, and with the cooperation of 
the Topeka Art Guild this was accomplished. 
About one hundred works were hung. 
Those exhibiting were Kenneth Adams, 
Helen Anderson, Carl Bolmar, Lloyd Foltz, 


MULVANE ART MUSEUM 


ERECTED ON THE CAMPUS OF WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
THE GIFT OF JOAL MULVANE, ESQ. 


J. W. Fazel, L. A. Gillette, Helen Hodge, 
Katherine Perkins, George M. Stone, and 
Margaret Whittemore. The doors were 
opened the first Sunday afternoon in Jan- 
uary, and five hundred most interested visi- 
tors were received, with a large attendance 
each afternoon and morning during the 
exhibition period. One outstanding charac- 
teristic of the works shown by the Topeka 
painters was the very sympathetic inter- 
pretation of local life, color and conditions, 
as well as of subjects found far afield and in 
foreign lands—a something elemental which 
gives promise that the middle west will 
contribute no small part in the development 
of a truly American art. 


The Washington branch of 

ART AND THE the Garden Club of America 
GARDEN CLUB has been holding a meeting 
a month during this season 

at the residence of Mrs. Frank B. Noyes. 
At the January meeting Mr. Charles Moore, 


Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
gave an interesting illustrated talk on the 
Development of the Park System of Wash- 
ington. At the February meeting Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott, the wife of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, gave an 
illustrated talk on Wild Flowers of British 
Columbia, showing many beautifully colored 
stereopticon slides. Mrs. Walcott has made 
careful studies of these wild flowers in 
water color, which are both extremely 
artistic and at the same time scientifically 
accurate. A large portfolio edition de 
luxe of these is shortly to be issued. 

In introducing Mrs. Walcott, Dr. William 
H. Holmes, Director of the National Gallery 
of Art, said: 

“Genius breaks through the boundaries 
of the unachieved and accomplishes the 
thing never before thought of or regarded 
as beyond the limits of the possible. The 
explorer, gifted with strong will and tireless 
limbs, reaches the summits of mountains 
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and penetrates the cheerless deserts and is 
rewarded by the thrill of discovery; but 
this is not all. He descends the mountains 
and returns from the deserts burdened with 
a wealth of priceless observation which 
finds its way through varied channels to 
the home-staying people of the world. 

“Tt is an old saying that “The rolling 
stone gathers no moss,’ but this applies 
only to the stone that does nothing but roll. 
Applied to the humankind, the figure is 
far from the truth. Columbus, urged by 
the lust of the wanderer, sailed the unsailed 
seas and brought back a new world. Marco 
Polo penetrated for the first time by a 
European the then great unknown of 
China. Stanley and Ward ventured into 
the wilds of Africa and brought back new 
knowledge of the black continent and of the 
black people. 

“Dr. Walcott, year after year, has explored 
the glorious Columbian ranges and_ has 
brought back chapter after chapter of the 
story of the geological ages, adding thus 
to the world-building chapters that have 
gone before. Mrs. Walcott, ever at his 
side, has followed the obscure paths that 
lead ever upward toward the forbidding 
summits draped in eternal snow. She has 
found and established her claim to a new 
and vast realm, a realm of fragrant bloom 
of which the world knew nothing. 

“For untold ages the plains, the valleys 
and the mountains of this remote land have 
bloomed in vain. The carpet of tender 
blossoms has, year after year, spread itself 
over the vast slopes creeping eagerly upward 
behind the fields of retreating snow to the 
very margins of the glacial ice. 

“Mrs. Walcott’s footsteps have rustled 
these endless clouds of bloom heretofore 
undisturbed save by the feet of the deer, 
the elk and the bear and by the breezes 
that come with the tardy spring. She has 
not wandered in these far fields in vain. 
She has filled her portfolio with a marvelous 
record of the wild—a surprising and wonder- 
ful display. Thus she has made for herself 
a lasting place in the realms of both science 
and art. She has brought home to the 
world a record of bloom, the pages of 
which make for her a monument not less 
enduring than the monument of stone.” 

In the program of National Garden 
Week, which will be from April 20 to 26, 
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THE BATHER 


EDMUND AMATEIS 


FELLOW IN SCULPTURE, AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
SHOWN IN INTERNATIONAL BIENNIAL EXHIBITION, ROME 


part of Friday, April 25, is to be devoted 
to talks on “The Garden in Art and Poetry,” 
“Landscape Gardening in Relation to 
Natural Scenic Beauty,’ and “The Small 
Garden in Relation to the Architecture of 
the Home.” 

The American Federation of Arts is 
promoting the interest in these subjects 
all during the year by the circulation of 
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lectures on landscape architecture illus- 
trated by forty lantern slides. The Federa- 
tion also circulates a loan exhibition of 
garden pictures—122 photographs showing 
charming effects of formal and informal 
gardens, assembled by the American Society 
of Landscape Architects; and a loan exhibi- 
tion of small bronzes for home and garden, 
a group of approximately 35 works by 
American sculptors. The fee for loan of 
the garden pictures is $25, and the fee for 
the sculpture is $100. 


The latter part of February 

MUSIC IN THE a series of three chamber 
FREER GALLERY music concerts was given 

in the auditorium of the 
Freer Gallery at Washington, the first use 
to which this charming little hall has been 
put, and one most appropriate. 

These came about in connection with the 
gift of Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff Coolidge to 
the Library of Congress of the composers’ 
Autograph Scores which bad won the 
Berkshire Prize in the International Com- 
petitions preceding the annual Berkshire 
Festivals. The concerts were the free 
gift, likewise, of Mrs. Coolidge and repre- 
sented cooperation of the best sort on the 
part of the Library of Congress, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Freer Gallery. 
The compositions offered were played by 
the Festival Quartet of South Mountain, 
the Elshuco Trio, and the Lenox Quartet, 
assisted by Mr. Harold Bauer, Mr. Lionel 
Tertis, Mr. G. Barrere, and others. Mrs. 
Coolidge herself called attention to the fact 
that chief indebtedness was to the artists, 
but art cannot flourish without sympathetic 
and appreciative patronage. 

Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress, addressing the first audience, said: 
“What does not sufficiently appear any- 
where in our programmes or our invitations 
is our gratitude to Mrs. Coolidge,” and then, 
speaking for her, he called attention to the 
fact that the concerts were rendered under 
three governmental auspices and _ that 
they were in effect a dedication of the hall 
to the finer arts; and that thus furthermore 
music was recognized as a peer among the 
Fine Arts and a legitimate concern of the 
Government. He also said most aptly: 
“The association of the arts with science 
is not wedlock, but is rather an alliance in 
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the interest of the community, based on 
mutual honor.” 

The concerts were of an extraordinarily 
fine character, and the programme from 
first to last exquisitely rendered. The 
printed programmes, moreover, were works 
of art, typographically exemplary and 
with covers made attractive by appropriate 
design. This union of the arts is one much 
to be desired as broadening vision and at 
the same time emphasizing common rela- 
tionship. 


Announcement is made that 

THE FONTAINE- the Fontainebleau School 

BLEAU SCHOOL of Fine Arts, France, opens 

OF FINE ARTS its second season June 25 

to continue to September 

25. This is a summer school for American 

architects, painters and sculptors in the 

Palace of Fontainebleau, under the patronage 
of the French Government. 

This school is under the eminent director- 
ship of M. Victor Laloux. The Resident 
Director is M. Jacques Carlu, and the 
Faculty includes Mme. Bray and J. P. 
Alaux (Architecture); A. F. Gorguet, Jean 
Despujols (Painting); Baudouin, St. Hubert 
(Fresco); Saillens (History), Delamarre 
(French), besides other distinguished visiting 
professors and lecturers. 

The number of students in the School of 
Fine Arts is limited to one hundred. All 
applications should be made: for architects, 
to Mr. Whitney Warren, and for painters 
and sculptors, to Mr. Ernest Peixotto, 
care Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts, 
National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 19th 
Street, New York. 

By reason of the low cost made possible 
by the French authorities, the summer 
session of the Fontainebleau School of 
Fine Arts is brought within the reach of the 
most students. Board, lodging and tuition 
fees, with the trips by motorbus included, 
are 5,000 francs for term of three months, 
payable in advance at the New York office. 
The registration fee is $10. Thus with 
minimum rates on steamers obtainable 
through the school, $500 would represent 
the entire cost of a summer spent at the 
school. 

It is hoped that ateliers, architectural 
clubs, schools and colleges will found 
scholarships of $500 each, to be awarded to 
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their most promising students. As _ the 
Fontainebleau School of Fine Arts is an 
effort on the part of France to render a 
real service to America, the American 
committee feels that a knowledge of this 
rare opportunity should be clearly brought 
before every student who would wish to 
profit by it. 


A master work by the 
IN CLEVELAND mediaeval enamelers of 
Limoges has just been 


added to the collection of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art through the generosity of 
its president, J. H. Wade. It is a twelfth 
or thirteenth century cross of champleve 
enamel, unusual in size (its height is 26748 
inches) and of a quality in design, color, 
workmanship and state of preservation that 
give it a place of rare distinction. 

The cross was included in the famous 
Spitzer collection, at the disposal of which 
in 1893 it was bought back by the family, 
who only recently allowed it to leave their 
possession. Previously it had been owned 
by the Belgian, Lieutenant General B. 
Meyers. In design it is broad and simple, 
the figure of Christ of course bemg dominant. 
The customary inscription appears above 
the head, and part length figures of saints 
and angels occupy the extremities of the 
cross. At the foot of Christ is the skull of 
Adam suggesting the old tradition that the 
cross was made from a tree grown on Adam’s 
grave from a seed of the tree of knowledge. 
The accent of the color scheme is found in 
the white and flesh tints of the Saviour’s 
body and face. The background is of 
copper gilt, outlined with blue, upon which 
is a representation of the cross enameled 
in green outlined with yellow; the foot 
support and the background of the gold 
inscription are enameled in deep blue, as is 
the robe of Christ, which is bordered with 
green and yellow. Blue and green in a lighter 
key are found in the robes and wings of the 
other figures, and slight accents of red 
appear throughout the pattern. 

It has been illustrated and described by 
various writers, including Linas in 1885 
and Pupin who published it in his L’Oeuvre 
de Limoges (Paris, 1890). 

Crosses of similar character are to be 
found in the Morgan collection, in the 
Louvre, the Musee de Cluny and in the 
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CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL CROSS 
FRENCH, LIMOGES, END OF XIITH-EARLY XUITH CENTURY 
GIFT OF J. H. WADE 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


Poldi-Pezzoli m Milan. Of the entire 
group the Poldi-Pezzoli example and the 
Wade gift are the finest and are regarded 
as among the most exquisite existing 
products of Limoges. 

Mrs. Leavitt of Washington, D. C., has 
made a most valuable collection of crosses 
which she has promised, it is understood, 
to leave to the Washington Cathedral. 
Among others who have assembled notable 
collections of crosses is Mrs. Robert W. 
de Forest, of New York. 

Changes of installation in the Garden 
Court of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
have added materially to its distinction 
without detracting from the informal charm 
that has made it so pleasant to visitors. 
The pipe organ, which was placed originally 
above the sub-skylight, has been removed 
to the gallery at the west end, to the material 
improvement of the instrument. A great 
curtain of soft rose-colored material hangs 
before it, concealing the pipes without 
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disturbing the architectural effect of the 
court. 

The Greek and Roman collections, which 
were originally installed in the Rotunda, 
have been placed in the loggia underneath 
the balcony, where they not only are better 
lighted but have an environment suggesting 
the palace court yard of a Renaissance 
connoisseur. In these surroundings the 
collection has gained immensely in effect, 
and this has been increased by the addition 
of a fine Greek marble head of the fifth 
century B. C., which came as the gift of 
Mrs. L. C. Hanna and was first shown as 
the new installation was being completed. 


North Carolina has recently 
been added to the list of 
states having art museums. 
This has been made possible 
through the generosity of Mr. Philips S. 
Henry, a prominent collector of Asheville, 
who has given a part of his home, ‘‘Zea- 
landia,”’ as an art gallery for the exhibition 
of his collections. An organization has also 
been formed, under the name of the Ashe- 
ville Art Association and Museum, Inc. 

Mr. Henry has done a great part of his 
collecting in person from almost all parts 
of the world, and it has for some time been 
his desire to give to the public an opportunity 
of enjoying these beautiful and interesting 
relics. Among the most notable of these 
are a number of original paintings and 
drawings by Frederick Remington; a collec- 
tion of old masters’ drawings which is 
outstanding among those owned by private 
collectors; and an interesting exhibit of 
suits of armor, coats of mail, elaborately 
earved and ornamented helmets, shields, 
swords and other weapons. ‘There are also 
specimens of many varieties of rare objects, 
ranging from illuminated manuscripts on 
vellum or leather and incunabula or early 
printed books, to ceramics of almost every 
known period; objects of Incan and Peruvian 
antiquity, tablets from Nineveh, and a 
varied collection of oil paintings covering 
many periods and many schools. 


A NEW ART 
MUSEUM 


When individual members 
of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts sojourn in 
foreign lands they usually remember the 
spacious galleries of the society and bring 
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back some sort of craft exhibit to display 
in this so charming setting. Such an exhibit 
was staged by Mrs. Charles D. Warren, 
wife of the ex-ambassador to Japan, now 
ambassador to Mexico. Completely filling 
and decorating the large gallery and stage 
with her lovely decorative objects—every- 
thing from pocket books and sandals to gold 
screens and lacquer tables—Mrs. Warren 
gave a delightful afternoon to the members 
of the society. 

At the same time the society showed a 
collection of batiks designed and made by 
Mrs. Eliel Saarinen and her daughter Eve 
Lisa. They were exquisite in technique, 
following the Javanese tradition of all-over 
design, with occasional small figures. Mr. 
Saarinen, Finnish architect, well known in 
this country since he won the second 
prize in the Chicago Tribune competition, 
is visiting lecturer this year at the College 
of Architecture, University of Michigan. 

Mary Chase Stratton, of the Pewabic 
pottery, was lately commissioned to design 
and execute mosaics and tiling for the erypt 
in the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
now under construction in Washington. 
The guastavino ceiling will have the arches 
and intersections outlined with Pewabic 
tile, and the ceiling ornamented with lunettes 
and medallions of mosaic in archaic design 
and bold color. These will represent inci- 
dents in the lives of women saints and 
martyrs in the line of Mary. 

The Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society has grown greatly in the past year, 
adding more than five thousand members 
and increasing its gifts and its usefulness 
to the Institute of Arts. With the $20,000 
appropriated by the society for purchases 
in Europe by Dr. Valentiner, the museum 
has acquired 53 objects for its collection, 
mostly in the line of decorative arts. Some 
of them have not yet been received, and it 
is the plan of the Institute to show them in 
a large exhibition before they are installed 
in the various departments. 

Announcement was made at the last 
meeting of the trustees of the Detroit Mu- 
seum of Art Founders Society of a bequest 
of $5,000 from Miss Elizabeth Champe, this 
sum to be used for the purchase of a painting 
to be known as the Elizabeth Champe gift. 

At the same meeting a cash gift of $2,000 
from Mr. Ralph H. Booth was reported, one- 
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half of which is to be used for the purchase 
of objects in the name of Mrs. Booth, the 
other half to be deposited in Mr. Booth’s 
fund for future purchases. Mr. Hal Smith 
gave to the Museum $1,000 in bonds, the 
interest from which is to be used for the 
purchase of etchings and prints for its 
collections. 

The Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society has during the past year added a 
total of 5,245 members to its lists. 

M.A. 


The Annual Exhibition of 
works by Michigan artists 
under the auspices of the 
Scarab Club was placed on 
view at the Detroit Institute of Arts on 
February 4. With the exception of three 
prizes, which were awarded by the trustees 
of the Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society, the awards were made by the out- 
of-town jury of selection, composed this year 
of Dudley Crafts Watson, formerly Director 
of the Milwaukee Art Institute, Karl Buehr 
of Chicago and Maurice Flagg of Minne- 
apolis. More than six hundred exhibits 
were sent in, from which the jury selected 
203 paintings and nine works in sculpture. 

The opening of this exhibition at the 
Museum marked also the beginning of 
Detroit’s second “‘ Art Week,” or Art Annual, 
as it is most often called. This “week,” 
under the auspices of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
was patterned originally after the art week 
first instituted by Philadelphia artists, three 
years ago. There has been wide discussion 
in Detroit concerning the real benefit to be 
derived from this sort of art exploitation. 
As a resuit, the general opinion of both 
artists and club women would seem to be 
that such an attempt, to be of real value, 
should be sponsored by all the art interests 
of the city rather than by some one group 
interested in art. 


MICHIGAN 
ARTISTS 


William Woodward, of New 
Orleans, exhibited during 
March at the Newcomb 
Art Gallery of that city a 
collection of paintings of Biloxi, Quebec, 
Mountains and Beaches, made on a recent 
“artistic pilgrimage” by automobile. ‘This 
delightful tour, from which Mr. Woodward 
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has but lately returned, covered a distance 
of 8,500 miles in Canada and the United 
States, and from all accounts furnished an 
endless source of artistic inspiration for 
the painter. 

In a letter recently received from Mr. 
Woodward an interesting account is given 
of several of the art organizations of New 
Orleans. Among the most important of 
these is the Arts and Crafts Club, which is 
now established in a central location in the 
heart of the city in one of the best old 
courtyard buildings, where they have a 
lofty and spacious gallery on the level of 
the court with a stage at one end. Included 
in its collections are a number of notable 
paintings given by Mr. W. R. Irby, who is 
president of the Board of Administrators 
of Tulane University and has done much, 
through his gifts of pamtings, buildings, 
etc., to accomplish a renaissance of ‘‘ French- 
town.” The Arts and Crafts Club has as 
its purpose the fostering of artistic standards, 
the establishment of classes in the different 
branches of art and the maintenance of a 
permanent club room, by means of which 
the artists and the public may be kept in 
closer touch and its members likewise may 
be informed concerning current literature 
on arts and crafts. During the past season, 
in addition to its art classes, it held a 
number of notable exhibitions and lectures 
on art subjects. The officers of the club 
are: Sarah Henderson, President; Marguerite 
Mason Smith and Noel F. Elliott, Vice- 
Presidents; Flora Burkenroad, Secretary; 
and George Westfeldt, Treasurer. 

Other organizations of an artistic nature 
in this interesting old southern city are the 
Little Theatre, which has its new building 
also in the heart of the district; the Quartier 
Club (very much in vogue), and the “Pateo 
Royal,” a cafe in the old Murphy house. 
There is also the “Green Shutter” tea room, 
where it is customary for all visiting artists 
to take lodging, and quite a public senti- 
ment has been built up to preserve the 
atmosphere of French and Spanish Colonial 
days. 


The Toledo Museum of Art 

THE TOLEDO has received from its presi- 
MUSEUM dent, Mr. Edward D. 
Libbey, a gift of $250,000 

for the purpose of constructing an addition 
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to the present museum building, which will 
more than double its size. This will 
provide fourteen additional galleries, to- 
gether with two large auditoriums, a 
Gothic gallery, a free art reference library 
to house 15,000 books, adequate classrooms 
for the Museum School of Design to accom- 
modate 1,000 students, new administrative 
offices, printing and photographing plants, 
a lunch room and workshops. The archi- 
tects of the present building, E. B. Green 
and Sons, of Buffalo, have prepared the 
plans for the addition, which will be 120 by 
200 feet in dimensions and will be built of 
Vermont marble. The new galleries will 
house collections of painting, sculpture, 
Oriental, Egyptian and _ classical art, 
ceramics, glass, prints, textiles and rare 
books. 

Mr. Libbey has been president of the 
Toledo Museum of Art since its incorporation 
in 1901, and has at various times contributed 
large sums to the building endowment 
funds, which have been augmented by 
numerous smaller gifts from other in- 
dividuals. His latest gift is especially 
appreciated, as it will provide adequate 
space and equipment for the carrying on 
of the many educational activities which 
have been inaugurated by the Museum. 

The Toledo Museum has also recently 
acquired, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Edward D. Libbey, a portrait of a child, 
by George de Forest Brush. This is the 
second gift which Mrs. Libbey has made to 
the Museum within the last few months, 
the other being the portrait of “Elizabeth 
Betts of Wortham,” by Louis Betts, awarded 
the Altman $1,000 prize at the Winter 
Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design. 


An interesting exhibition of 

ART IN house plans under the 

LOS ANGELES auspices of the Southern 

California Institute of Ar- 

chitects was held at the Los Angeles 

Museum during February and immediately 

went on circuit. It will be shown in 

San Francisco, April 5 to 12; Santa Barbara, 

April 16 to 26; Portland, Ore., May 5 to 26; 

Seattle, June 2 to 21; Denver, June 27 to 
July 19. 

This exhibition, drawn from Salt Lake 

City, San Francisco, Denver, and Los 
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Angeles, is distinguished by great variety, 
since the cities from which they came are 
of widely different climate and topography. 
The plans are of uniform size and framed 
alike, each giving not only the view of the 
house finished but ample floor plans and 
approximate cost. The exhibition features 
particularly the artistic small home. 

An exhibition of paintings and_ pencil 
drawings by Will Sharp was held in the 
Print Room of the Museum during the 
latter part of February. 

The Long Beach Art Association was 
recently organized and Louis Fleckenstein 
was elected President; Thomas Fleming and 
George Barker, First and Second Vice- 
Presidents; Adelle Phelphs, Corresponding 
Secretary, Alice Maynard Griggs, Recording 
Secretary; and Edna Hester Baugley, 
Treasurer. 

The Southwest Museum is continuing its 
splendid work of instructing the children 
through its extension department. Educa- 
tional films, plays by child actors and 
dancers, readings and lectures constitute 
the program held each Saturday morning. 
All children are welcome, the only require- 
ment being good behavior on the part of the 
child. 

The Bird Study clubs and Lorquin 
Natural History Club are also continuing 
the lectures and field trips, and the Sunday 
afternoon lectures are devoted to various 
branches of art. 

A portrait of Christopher Columbus 
painted by Sir Antonio Moro some time 
about 1545 has been loaned to the South- 
west Museum by Charles F. Gunther of 
Chicago. 

Jae o 


The Artist’ Guild of 


ARTISTS’ Springfield (Mass.), Inc., 
GUILD OF — was organized November 2, 
SPRINGFIELD 1923, with thirty-nine char- 


ter members. The Guild is 
the result of a movement on the part of a 
number of artists and art students to secure 
quarters for study and work. The object of 
the organization, as stated in its Constitu- 
tion, is “‘to promote the study, practice and 
appreciation of art, and a more intimate 
relation among artists; to provide a home for 
meetings, work, classes, exhibitions and 
social activities.” 
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The government of the Guild is vested in 
a Board of Directors composed of the officers 
and the chairmen of the standing committees, 
as follows: Fred E. Buss, President, Ector 
F. Rosati, Vice-President; Ruth Marsden, 
Secretary; Henry D. Marsh, Treasurer; 
Edith Marsden, Membership; Marian Huse, 
House; A. H. Seaverns, Classes. 

The first function of the Guild was a 
criticism of the summer’s work by Gregory 
Smith of Lyme, Conn. Fifty or more 
sketches were hung in the studio of the 
President. An informal opening and recep- 
tion was held in the Guild’s Home, 457 Main 
Street. The first exhibition will be held in 
April. 

Classes are conducted on Tuesday eve- 
nings and Saturday mornings and _ after- 
noons. Friday evenings are devoted to 
socials and sketching. ‘The rooms are open 
for the use of the members during the week. 


The March exhibition at 
the City Art Museum was 
the work of the students of 
the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts. Besides the usual results obtained in 
the effort to teach the student how to use 
his tools, a certain number of oils, figure 
drawings, compositions, illustrations and 
charcoal drawings, there was a significant 
collection of posters and advertising art and 
crafts. The exhibition revealed a high 
standard of work in all branches of art 
expression. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild has departed 
from its usual schedule of exhibitions by 
St. Louis artists long enough to show the 
work of a young Italian, Nino Ronchi. The 
exhibition has attracted great attention and 
interest because of the skilful craftsmanship 
shown in the technique and the artist’s 
directness and sincerity expressed both in 
the oils and in the black and white. Ronchi 
is young, and his painting was interrupted 
by the world war, but he has exhibited in 
Naples, Paris, New York, and is now visiting 
a St. Louisan, whom he met in Italy, who 
has assembled the St. Louis exhibit. 

The annual exhibition of fine examples of 
printing and advertising assembled by the 
art department of the Public Library was 
shown in the art room during February. 
Important presses represented were the 
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Gilliss Press, The Merrymount Press, The 
Marchbanks, John Henry Nash and Norman 
T. A. Munder. 

In March, a collection of the work of 
St. Louis etchers—C. K. Gleeson, Gustav 
Goetsch,Hazel Weedell Goetsch and Cornelia 
Maury—was on view; also, a one-man show 
of paintings by Oscar Thalinger, Registrar 
of the City Art Museum. They are quiet, 
poetical landscape themes. 

The St. Louis Art League held recently a 
large exhibition of reproductions of great 
examples of art suitable for schoolroom 
decoration. ‘These were assembled by Marie 
R. Garesché for distribution throughout the 
parochial schools of the city. The St. Luke 
Art Society, of which Miss Garesché is 
president, has undertaken to frame the 
prints and has taken a room in the Cathedral 
School Building for its office. 

The Noonan-Kocian Gallery’s exhibition 
of portraits by Charles Franklin Galt was 
followed by a collection of pamtimgs by 
Lillian Genth. 

The Shortridge Gallery held an exhibition 
of fifty paintings by twenty-five American 
artists from February 23 to March 15. 

One-man shows held recently by St. Louis 
artists were by Tom P. Barnett, Charles F. 
Galt, Oscar Thalinger, Takuma Kajiwara 
and Gisella Loeffler. Outside of St. Louis, 
at Quincy, Ill., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Mrs. Katheryn E. Cherry held exhibitions of 
her work. At Quincy, ten paintings were 
sold, and before the collection was hung at 
Cape Girardeau two were sold. Other sales 
reported were paintings by Tom P. Barnett, 
from his exhibit at the Guild, and paintings 
by Emily B. Summa, who was awarded an 
honorable mention at the Art League’s 
Annual Thumb-box exhibition. 

Was 12, 


On the evening of March 6, 


THE SALMA- Samuel T. Shaw, for many 
GUNDI CLUB years known as a patron of 
AND THE’ American art, gave a dinner 


SHAW PRIZE to Frank Tenney Johnson, 
winner of the Shaw Prize 
of a thousand dollars at the Salmagundi 
Club last year. At these dinners Mr. 
Shaw invites a number of his own personal 
friends and permits the artist to invite some 
of his especial cronies and art lovers, usually 
about forty in all. . 
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The souvenir of the evening was a colored 
reproduction of the prize painting entitled 
“A Wanderer,” a moonlight, signed by all 
of the previous prize winners and by each 
guest present. Mr. Shaw has given these 
dinners for many years, and the lucky guests 
of this latest one will receive their pictures 
handsomely framed later on. 

These dinners are occasions of little 
formality, for the host wants to have 
everyone have a good time, and he makes 
it a personal business to see they do. As 
the years have gone these souvenirs have 
really become valuable assets, for there are 
many famous names on some of them whose 
paintmg days are over. 

When the dinner is over Mr. Shaw passes 

around boxes of water colors and colored 
crayons and cardboard so that any artist 
who cares to may make a sketch for the 
occasion. ‘These sketches are voted on by 
a jury, and Mr. Shaw gives three prizes 
in gold to the winners. 

The Salmagundi Club’s Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings in Oil opened with the 
usual Stag on the evening of March 7, 
and with a Private View and Ladies’ Day 
on the afternoon of Saturday the 8th. 


The Art Center, 65 East 
56th Street, New York, has 
announced a thousand 
dollar prize to be awarded 
by Cartier and Company, jewelers of New 
York and Paris, for the best jewelry design 
submitted by an art student in the United 
States, the winner of the prize to study one 
year in France. Honorable mention and a 
further prize of fifty dollars will also be 
awarded. These awards will be adminis- 
tered by the Art Center, consistent with 
their purpose of furthering art in industry, 
A jury of award has been appointed con- 
sisting of Herbert Adams, Richard F. Bach, 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Pierre C. Cartier, Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
Howard Greenley of the Architectural 
League, and Bertram Goodhue. The Cartier 
prize will be presented at the Art Center 
at a private view on May 5, when an 
exhibition of the prize-winning designs and 
other designs submitted will be opened there. 
The exhibits will remain on view until 
May 17. 

At the discretion of the Committee on 
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Award, the winner of the prize may choose 
a course of study at the Arts Decoratifs 
or at the Paris Chambre Syndicate de la 
Joaillerie. The student will have the 
cooperation of the American University 
Union of Paris, or the American University 
Women’s Paris Club. Special arrange- 
ments will be considered where circumstances 
prevent the winner of the prize from con- 
forming to these conditions. The French 
Government will cooperate in the competi- 
tion and extend to the winner a reduction 
of 30 per cent of the cost of passage to and 
from France. Among the societies cooperat- 
ing with the Art Center on the Committee of 
Arrangements for the awarding of this prize 
are the Society of Illustrators, the New 
York Society of Craftsmen, the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, the Art Alliance 
of America, the Pictorial Photographers of 
America, the Art Directors’ Club, and the 
Stowaways. 


An exhibition of paintings, water colors 
and etchings by Frank W. Benson has lately 
been shown at the Art Institute of Akron, 
Ohio. Included in this collection were 
thirty-three oil paintings, thirty-six etchings, 
and twenty-two water colors. Many of 
these works were borrowed, not only from 
private collectors but from the leading art 
museums of the country, and the showing 
of so comprehensive a collection of this 
noted artist’s works may well be considered 
an achievement by this comparatively young 
organization. The catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion included not only a complete biograph- 
ical notice of the artist, but an “Apprecia- 
tion” by Mr. William Howe Downes, which 
is.a tribute of the highest order. 

This exhibition has also been shown within 
the last two years at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art in Washington, where it attracted 
wide interest and attention. 


The United States Bureau of Education 
has just issued a bulletin, Industrial Educa- 
tion Circular No. 21, on the subject of 
Suggestions on Art Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools, which should be of value to 
elementary teachers and especially to teach- 
ers of art and elementary industrial arts. 
The bulletin was prepared by Jane B. Well- 
ing, Supervisor of Art in the Toledo, Ohio, 
public schools, and is the report of an 
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illustrated address made by Miss Welling 
at the Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Arts in St. Louis last May. 
It contains a fund of material dealing with 
the organization of teaching material relat- 
ing to art in elementary schools. Some of 
the topics treated are (1) Needs of children 
the basis of organization, (2) Expressing the 
child’s ideas, (3) Scientific basis for color 
study, (4) Educational value of the museum, 
(5) Experience in making things, (6) Prac- 
tical uses of art, (7) Interest of the public 
in art education. The publication also 
contains a brief suggestive bibliography on 
Elementary Art and Industrial Art. It is 
sent on application accompanied by five 
cents to any address within the United States. 


The Evening Sun, of Baltimore, Md., has 
recently announced its fourth annual Black- 
and-White Sketch Competition, which will 
be open to professional and non-professional 
artists, without regard to their place of 
residence, until November 29, 1924. Three 
prizes are offered in this competition, the 
first $250, the second $100, and the third 
$50, the chief requirement being that the 
subject sketched shall be some Baltimore 
scene. 

Each year these sketches are placed on 
exhibition in the galleries of the Maryland 
Institute and are attracting a growing inter- 
est, not only among artists but the general 
public as well. Last year approximately 
200 sketches were entered by artists of New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, as well 
as of Baltimore. The judges of the contest 
were Henry B. Snell, of New York, S. Burtis 
Baker, of Washington, and J. Maxwell 
Miller, of Baltimore. 


An exhibition of paintings by Joseph 
Birren of Chicago was held from February 
18 to March 1 at the Braus Galleries, in 
New York. The collection comprised twenty- 
three exhibits covering a variety of subjects. 
Mr. Birren studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Art Students’ League in New 
York, and the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, in addition to which he has 
toured the world on a painting commission 
and has studied in the academies of Europe. 
He is represented in the permanent collec- 
tions of the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 
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The original model of the heroic statue of 
Abraham Lincoln by Daniel Chester French 
at Lincoln, Nebr., has been presented by the 
sculptor to the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
A formal unveiling of the statue took place 
in the Museum on Lincoln’s birthday, at 
which the public schools of the city par- 
ticipated. This is the third work by this 
famous sculptor to be acquired by the Cin- 
cinnati Museum, the other two being a 
plaster cast of the head of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, presented by Mr. Duveneck; and 
the original plaster model of the colossal 
mounted figure of General Devens. 


An unusual and original plan was recently 
put into effect in connection with an exhibi- 
tion of the paintings by Hayley Lever at the 
Anderson Galleries in New York, by which 
“shares” were sold in two of his pictures. 
In this way the Baltimore Museum and the 
Telfair Academy in Savannah were pre- 
sented with paintings by the artist under 
the following terms: A group of small oils 
were exhibited at the price of $100 each. 
When ten of these were purchased the buyers 
were not only allowed to keep their pictures, 
but a large painting of Gloucester, which 
had been desired for the Baltimore Museum, 
was sent to it in the name of the ten pur- 
chasers. The same plan was followed in 
connection with the Telfair Academy, the 
group of paintings in this case bemg water 
colors. 


W. Elmer Schofield has lately shown a 
collection of his works at Des Moines, Iowa. 
He had expected to send the exhibit from 
thence to Denver, but so many sales were 
made during the first week it was on 
view that all further engagements had to be 
canceled. 


The Baltimore Museum of Art has 
recently completed its first year of activity. 
At the annual meeting, held on February 
11, the total attendance for the year was 
reported as being 40,972, 514% per cent of 
the population of the city. On this occasion 
the speaker of the evening was Mr. Ralph 
H. Booth, President of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 


Cyrus E. Dallin, the well-known sculptor, 
has volunteered to produce a war memorial, 
“Victory,” as a gift to his native city, 
Springville, Utah. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE IN 
OLD MEXICO, by Alfred C. Bossom. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Price, $20. 


From the minds of many Europeans it 
seems difficult to eradicate the idea that 
the typical American is the one most 
resembling an Indian, and when the war 
bonnet and the tomahawk are not in evidence 
a shade of disappointment is noticeable 
despite the best continental etiquette. 
Likewise the majority of persons in the 
United States think of Mexico in terms of 
revolution and outlaw. Few, indeed, have 
any comprehension of the beauty of Mexican 
architecture or its significance either as a 
witness to culture of a high order or as an 
indication of the spirit of all of the Americas. 
It was in search of the soul of America that 
Mr. Bossom, a distinguished architect of 
British birth but American adoption, went 
on the pilgrimage in old Mexico, of which 
this book is both a pictorial and written 
record. “Not to visit Mexico,” he says, 
“is not to know the Western Hemisphere. 
Not to have viewed the monuments of its 
romantic past is not to sense the inner 
meaning of American traditions nor to 
fully grasp the development of the American 
people.” And he adds that “to the people 
of the United States, Mexico is logically a 
far greater source of influence than has yet 


been realized or will be until more journeys - 


are made to its ancient fanes. He himself 
found there much to kindle the imagination 
and inspire effort, and he regards that 
country on the other side of the Rio Grande 
as destined to become a great inspirational 
and artistic mecca for architects and painters. 
With this simple introduction Mr. Bossom 
begins a brief account of Mexico as he 
found it. The text of this volume occupies 
just six pages, the remainder of the 110 
being given over to plates, a visual demon- 
stration of the truth of Mr. Bossom’s 
words. The architect-author tells us that 
in Mexico he found colonnettes, capitals, 
mouldings and domes in most unusual color 
effects obtained partly by pigments and 
partly by tiles, as bizarre and unexpected 
as anything that has come out of Russia, 
Austria or France. The outstanding features 
of this architecture evolved by ancient 
Spaniards he points out to be “the open 
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arcades, the large unbroken surfaces which 
form the mass of the wall, the artistic doors 
and windows,” a style so free, so largely 
suited to our temperament and needs that 
it would seem to be the American point of 
view. Mr. Bossom points to the Mexican 
style as peculiarly applicable to adoption 
for present-day needs both commercial and 
domestic, and he claims that the style is 
one which is more in harmony with our senti- 
ment and life than those developed in 
France and Italy centuries ago and so oft 
repeated in our country today. The plates 
unquestionably carry out and give force to 
this contention. The buildings that are 
reproduced are amazingly beautiful and at 
the same time logical. Even in Mexican 
publications, so far as our knowledge goes, 
no such comprehensive group of superior 
Mexican works has up to the present time 
been brought together and made available 
to the public, more especially the artistic 
fraternity. Undoubtedly we have much to 
learn from our neighbors to the south, and 
a rich mine from which to draw inspiration 
on this side of the sea. Alfred C. Bossom, 
the author of this book, was lately elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. In the past fifteen years only 
ten architects have received this honor. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS, by Royal Cortissoz. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. Price, $3° 
Whatever Mr. Cortissoz writes is always 

delightfully written. He possesses that 

rare combination of sanity and enthusiasm, 
of sensitiveness and common sense, so seldom 
met with, especially it would seem in his 
chosen field of art criticism. Royal Cor- 
tissoz is almost invariably instructive and 
inspirational; he leads one on the heights by 

a firm path. Furthermore, he is a clear 

thinker and has been able to withstand 

the confusion wrought by modernism with- 
out losing either his temper or his way. 

‘IT disbelieve in modernism,” he says in the 

introductory essay to this book, which by 

the way is on Beauty and sets forth A Critic’s 

Point-of-view, “because it seems to me to 

flout fundamental laws and repudiate what 

I take to be the function of art, the creation 

of beauty.’ In this essay he confutes the 

oft-repeated charge that the art of the past 
is out-of-date, by saying that “In art there 
is, spiritually speaking, no such thing as the 
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past. Masterpieces are not held in time 
but are rather like the waves of the sea which 
go on endlessly, responsive to some ground 
swell of divine energy which comes straight 
from Olympus.” Beauty he holds to be an 
element. He likens the critic to one at the 
top of a tower who may perhaps glimpse 
“‘the chosen” as he comes above the horizon, 
and it is the critic’s “job and joy,” he avers, 
to thus watch. 

The greater part of the book with its 366 
pages is given to essays on contemporary 
American artists, Abbott Thayer, Thomas 
W. Dewing, George Fuller, George deForest 
Brush, Thomas Eakins, Kenyon Cox; 
“poets in paint” such as Elihu Vedder, 
Albert P. Ryder and Arthur B. Davies, 
“American art out of doors”; sculptors; 
those of “the slashing stroke,’ such as 
George Luks, George Bellows, Robert 
Henri; those who “‘felt the lure of technique,’ 
such as Frank Duveneck and William M. 
Chase—intimate studies of not only the 
men and their talent but the impulse which 
brought it forth and the spirit of their art. 
And it is this spiritual quality on which Mr. 
Cortissoz continuously insists. He does 
not pretend to stand between the artists 
and the public but rather to share his own 
admiration, his own enthusiasm, his own 
reverence with the latter. He sets forth 
ably the significance of the fine arts and so 
spreads the contagion of appreciation. His 
chapter on the American Academy in Rome, 
a paper which, by the way, was written for 
and delivered at a Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, is especially notable, 
as is also that on the Freer Gallery, which 
concludes the volume. A book of this 
sort is indeed a welcome addition to our 
literature on American Art. 


PICTORIAL BEAUTY ON THE SCREEN, by 
Victor O. Freeburg. The Macmillan Company, 
publishers. Price, $2.50. 

This is a subject in which those who are 
concerned with the development of art 
should be interested and it is one to which 
some of the most thoughtful and_ skillful 
practitioners in art today are giving heed. 
In the opening chapter the writer rightly 
comments that the individuals in the crowds 
which attend ‘“‘the movies” are not the 
helpless victims of mob impulses which often 
one supposes. ‘“‘Choose,” he says, “‘the 
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average person among them and you will 
find that he is able to criticize what he sees 
and furthermore he is demanding that 
motion pictures today have real pictorial 
beauty.” If this is true we have indeed 
gone a long step in our aesthetic develop- 
ment. Among the subjects discussed in 
this book are the Practical Value of Pictorial 
Composition, Eye Tests for Beauty, Pictorial 
Force in Fixed Patterns, Rhythm and Repose 
in Fixed Design, Pictorial Motions at Work, 
at Play and at Rest. The concluding 
chapter is on “The Mysterious Emotions of 
Art.” Here the author draws attention to 
the fact that what thrills us in masterpieces 
of paintings is not subject but those subtler 
elements of art which are not easily defin- 
able. How applicable the book is to the 
pictorial problem of the screen it is difficult 
to say without working experience, but it 
should open avenues of inquiry as to the 
place of art in this new field of pictorial 
expression. 


THE ART OF COLOUR, by Michel Jacobs. 
Doubleday, Page and Co., publishers, New 
York. Price, $7.50. 

This is not a scientific book but is based 
on scientific knowledge. It sets forth suc- 
cessful experimentations made by the author 
the result of which is a system for determining 
the value of color relations that he and other 
professional painters have found helpful. 
The plates, which are numerous, are in 
color. ‘Tables are given, and as an appendix 
is added a directory of colors telling of their 
composition and permanency. 


INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN ART, by 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. ‘The Theosophical 
Press, Chicago, publishers. Price, $1.35. 

The author, who has long been connected 
with the Art Department of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, says in the introduction to 
this little handbook that “Art in India and 
Art in the modern world mean two very 
different things.” In India it is the state- 
ment of a racial experience and serves the 
purposes of life, like daily bread. Indian 
art has always been produced in response to 
a demand. In India the virtue or defect of 
any work is the virtue or defect of the race. 
Those who wish to know more of the art of 
this fascinating country will be glad of this 
little volume. 


Courtesy Marshall Jones Co, 
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